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Vaughn Flannery 


Courtesy of the Artist. 
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One of the most important developments of recent years in the tech- 
nique of selling race horses has been the growth of the Thoroughbred 
yearling show. Time was when owners who wanted to exhibit their 
youngsters found the breeding classes at the regular horse shows quite 
satisfactory for the purpose. To-day, however, in many of the leading 
Thoroughbred breeding states there are in addition special shows for 
vearlings. 
~The reasons for these special shows are largely economic. Most mar- 
ket breeders of race horses sell their product as yearlings. Some are sold 
Others are sold privately. A third group are sold on a 
contingent basis—“on the cuff’—the seller receiving a percentage of the 
horse’s future winnings and perhaps some cash as well. Notable among 
this group is the Mereworth Farm, which has recently announced that it 
will continue the practice initiated last year. 

Whatever selling method is adopted the breeder wants—and needs—as 
much publicity as possible for his yearlings. He wants as many prospect- 
ive buyers as possible to see them. He wants them seen in the most 
favorable setting possible. 

During the past few years breeders have felt that yearling classes in 
regular horse shows did not offer an entirely satisfactory setting for the 
exhibition of racing prospects. The fact that these were shown in the 
same classes with hunter and show prospects was confusing, not only to 
buyers, but often to judges as well. Making proper allowance for differ- 
ences in age and sex was thereby made doubly difficult. 

For those selling at public auction the setting provided by the major 
companies—by Fasig-Tipton at Saratoga and Belmont, by Breeders Sales 
at Keeneland—could hardly be improved upon. Even consignors to these 
sales, have welcomed an additional opportunity to parade their yéarlings, 
however, partly in preparation for the big events to come. For those sell- 
ing privately the yearling shows offer a particularly good method of dis- 
playing their wares before large gatherings. 

The shows have been equally advantageous for buyers. Most of the 
owners of the larger stables are extremely busy people. Their trainers are 
equally busy at the race track. Neither have much time to visit widely scat- 
tered breeding farms. Some of them employ “spotters”—good judges of a 
yearling who make the rounds and pick out likely looking prospects—but 
even after they have made their selections, owners and trainers have to 
travel considerable distances for final approval. For all these problems the 
yearling show offers the best solution. 

Some of the larger breeders have held shows of their own and made a 
party of it—as for example, Walter P. Chrysler, Jr.’s North Wales Farm 
in Virginia, E. D. Shaffer’s Coldstream Farm in Kentucky and Larry: Mac- 
Phail’s Glenangus Farm in Maryland. Instead of shows some sellers on the 
autumn market have held yearling trials at which buyers can observe per- 
formance as well as conformation and pedigree—notably the Holeman- 
Davis trials at Keeneland and the Danny Shea trials at Merryland Farm. 

A few shows have offered separate classes for yearlings of racing type 


at public auction. 
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in addition to those for hunter type. 
One of the outstanding examples 
was the annual show of breeding 
stock held by the Virginia Horse- 
men’s Association. This year, how- 
ever, the Association has followed 
the example set by the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association and the 
New Jersey Thoroughbred Breeder’s 
Association—of having a separate 
show of yearlings as close to a major 
race meeting as possible—and will 
stage its show on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Preakness at the Ziegler 
race track near Middleburg. 

To show a profit yearlings must 
be not only well bred and well 
grown, but also well sold. The 
yearling shows are a useful method 
of getting the job done. 


Letters To The Editor 








English Viewpoint 





Dear Sir: 

For some time I have been meaning 
to write and congratulate you on the 
new format of The Chronicle. 

I am glad that you have not changed 
the old fascinating cover design which 
has reproduced very successfully. 

May I also congratulate you on the 
liveliness and breadth of interest of 
the contents. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lt. Col. Cc. E. G. Hope 
Editor Light Horse 
April 8, 1953 


London, Eng. 
f) 


Chronicle In the Field 


Dear Sir: 

You might be able to dig a bit out 
of this to show how far flung is The 
Chronicle coverage. 





Sincerely, 
Philip K. Crowe 


Dear Mr. Crowe: 


I have read with interest the notes 
about the Kingsland Beagles in Baily’s 
Hunting Directory, and am venturing 
to ask you for some additional infor- 
mation, which I hope you may be kind 
enough to give me. 

As yours is a private pack, do the 
followers hunt only at the express in- 
vitation of the Master? How many does 
the average field number? I see you 
meet three days per week. How many 
months do you hunt? 

What type of Hare do you hunt, and 
what sort of runs do they give? Pre- 
sumably they tend to run in a circle 
like the European hares do. How many 
brace do you average killed in the sea- 
son? 

It is also stated that you hunt foxes 
too. I would have thought beagles too 
slow and small for hunting fox with 
much hope of success, and would be 
interested to hear more about your 
hunting of foxes. Are these reds or 
greys or both? 

You mention that there is ‘“panel- 

Continued on Page 30 
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EBREEDING 


A SECTION 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE TURF 

















Thoroughbreds 





Dark Star Pulls Native Dancer From Unbeaten 
Ranks In Surprise Victory In Kentucky Derby 





Septimus 


It's a toss-up whether the big sur- 
prise of the Kentucky Derby was the 
victory of Dark Star, or the defeat of 
Native Dancer. Certainly the point 
is going to be argued from now on 
till the snow flies whenever two or 
three horsemen are gathered together. 
Until he brought off his astonishing 
feat at Louisville last Saturday, Dark 
Star was tolerantly regarded as just 
another of the better three-year-olds. 
Even after he won the Derby Trial 
earlier in the week, running the mile 
in 1:36—something few horses have 


. ever done at Churchill Downs—it was 


generally agreed that though he was 
a fast colt, running a mile and a quar- 
ter with nine more pounds on his back 
would be quite a different story. How- 
ever, in the Derby, to the utter con- 
sternation of all the prophets, Dark 
Star again took the lead shortly after 
the start, and was never headed; win- 
ning at the end from the hitherto un- 
beaten Native Dancer in a photo-finish 
that ‘took the judges several anxious 
minutes to decide. 

Without the slightest desire to de- 
tract from the very gallant effort of 
Dark Star, it must be said here that 
Native Dancer was the best horse in 
the race. To begin with, he was bump- 
ed badly by Money Broker going round 
the first turn, after which he had to 
be eased back, almost to the _ tail- 
enders, till he got racing room, and 
when he did get going in the run down 
the backstretch he was carried wide at 
the far turn. Besides, Guerin, usually 
the coolest of jockeys, didn’t handle 
Native Dancer at all well. Perhaps 
the roughing his mount got early upset 
him. At any rate, he made three bad- 
ly-timed runs down the backstretch 
and around the home turn-—-after all, 
a horse has just so much in him. An- 
other disappointment was Correspond- 
ent, which had run three sparkling 
races at Keeneland; in one of which 
he’d given Dark Star twelve pounds 
and a two lengths beating. This smooth 
though somewhat light-bodied son of 
*Khaled met no interference but after 
following the pace for more than a 
mile just faded out. Straight Face 
also tired badly, but he was through 
after going seven furlongs, Royal 
Bay Gem, of course, made a great rush 
through the last furlong—and finish- 
ed out of the money. 

Dark Star, as you probably know, 
is a showy, medium-sized dark brown 
colt by *Royal Gem II—Isolde, by 





*Bull Dog. He is owned by Harry 
Guggenheim, who bought him as a 
yearling from Warner L. Jones at the 
1951 Keeneland Sales for $6,500. As 
a two-year-old, he won three of his 
six starts, his best race being in The 
Futurity, in which he finished third 
to Native Dancer and Tahitian King. 
The Kentucky Derby was worth $90, 
050 to the winner, bringing his earn- 
ings to $129,837. Needless to say, 
he’ll run for the Preakness and the Bel- 
mont Stakes. He should be a stayer, 
too, for Royal Gem II was a stout 
horse in Australia, while his dam _ Is- 
olde, by *Bull Dog, was out of Fiji, by 
Bostonian, winner of the Kentucky 
Oaks, the Latonia Derby and the La, 
tonia Oaks. As for the winning jockey; 
Henry Moreno, who is still an apprent- 
ice rode for Calumet Farm in Califor- 
nia last season, winning the Holly- 
wood Gold Cup on Two Lea, and the 
Western Stakes on A Gleam. 


Though nothing but the Derby seems 
to matter much this week, I should 
not like to neglect the Oaks, won by 
Calumet Farm’s Bubbley. She didn’t 
look up to par, as Calumet horses us- 
ually look, but she ran over Cerise 
Reine in the stretch, and won easily. 


Next to the Derby and the Oaks, the 
most important news from Louisville 
last week was Marshall  Cassidy’s 
speech at the annual Trainers’ Dinner 
of the Kentucky Thoroughbred Breed- 
ers’ Association after the Derby Trial. 
Climaxing what was the principal ad- 
dress of the evening, the executive 
secretary of The Jockey Club said: 
“Because we need the help of everyone 
in all our problems, and because the 
ramifications of any problem will sure- 
ly affect many others, The Jockey Club 
proposes to invite representatives from 
every group in racing in New York to 
sit down in a conference some time in 
June. The breeders, owners, trainers, 
jockeys, management, commissioners, 
officials, press, and other groups will 
be represented. This conference will 
have no power whatsoever either to 
direct or make decisions. The purpose 
is purely to enlighten. Each represent- 
ative will report to his own group the 
results of the discussions. 

“Tf Kentucky, Illinois, Maryland, 
California, New Jersey, New England, 
and every state where racing is con- 
ducted will hold similar meetings, The 
Jockey Club feels sure that an annual 





conference held at The Jockey Club, of 
all national groups, will produce a 
unity of thought and action that will 
most certainly result in security, pros- 
perity, and harmony in the Sport of 
Kings.”’ 

Later on he pointed out that one of 
the serious problems was the increasing 
levy of taxes. Citing New York as an 
example, he said that when the pari- 
mutuel law was passed twelve years 
ago, the legislators promised that the 
ten percent take would be reduced if 
the handle was more than the $1,000, 
000 a day average originally expected. 
However, today the total mutuel take is 
15 3-4 percent, of which the tracks re- 
ceive only four percent to pay purses 
and operating expenses, taxes, and divi- 

Continued on Page 31 


If Your Problem is 


~WORMS 








No time to lose! 


THOROUGHBRED 
STRONGYLEZINE 


IS THE GUARANTEED REMEDY! 


Non-Toxic Strongylezine requires no 
tubing, drenching or starving. Easy to 
use—just mix with your feed. And one 
dose is enough to rid your horse of 
these destructive parasites. 
ORDER Or, if he can’t supply you, 
we'll ship direct, postpaid. 
Price, $3 a bottle, $30 a 


Be dozen. .When ordering by 
you mail give dealer’s name, re- 
DEALER ceive free booklet, ‘Worms 


in Horses.” P. O. Box 000, 
Lima, Pa. 
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EMEDY COMPANY °* LIMA, PA. 


Veterinary Remedies, Leg Paint, Liniment, etc 








HUNT MEETING 


C. M. Greer Retires Virginia Gold Cup - 





Victories of Goldun, Houseman and *Rayquick 
Take Antique Trophy Out of Competition 





Nancy G. Lee 


The Virginia Gold Cup Race Meeting 
moved back to its old first Saturday 
in May, thus its running date was May 
2 this year at Warrenton, Va. Horse- 
men were not only interested to find 
out the results of the Kentucky Derby 
and where Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Na- 
tive Dancer finished, but the retire- 
ment of the Virginia Gold Cup was im- 
minent. Post time for the Gold Cup 
was 4 o’clock and the Derby, 4:30. 
However, the former faced the starter 
at 4:17 while the latter field was off 
3 1-2 minutes after its scheduled start. 
This situation really had people hust- 
ling to get to cars after watching the 
Gold Cup and the “stragglers’’ who 
waited to see the cup awarded had to 
be content with second hand news 
about the Derby. 

After the former Mrs. Frank M. 
Gould’s Black Sweep retired the Vir- 
ginia Gold Cup in 1940, an original 
trophy presented by Catherine the 
Great of Russia in the 18th century 
was obtained from the Imperial Silver 
Collection of the Tsar Nikolaii II in 
the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. 
This was placed in competition in 1941 
and C. M. Greer gained a first leg on 
it with the then 5-year-old Goldun 
which had won over timber at Middle- 
burg the month before in the Raymond 
Belmont Memorial National Hunter 
Championship ’Chase, being one of 
the 5 horses to finish out of 15 
starters. Mr. Greer’s colors again went 
into the winner’s circle in 1946 when 
D. M. ‘“‘Mike’’ Smithwick rode the vet- 
eran Houseman to defeat Mrs. Amory 
S. Carhart’s Sir Romeo. Sir Romeo had 
gained a leg on the trophy for Mrs. 
Carhart in 1942 and then the meeting 
was not held until 1946. In 1951 
Mister Mars carried Mrs. Carhart’s 
colors successfully and the score stood 
2 each for Mrs. Carhart and Mr. Greer 
when the 9 horses went postward on 
May 3. 

Three of the 9 horses had had a try 
at The Maryland Hunt Cup; Mrs. James 
P. McCormick’s Black Fox Run (fell 
at 2nd—1953); James F. McHugh’s 
Jordan (fell at 12th & 138th—1952) 
and Mister Mars (2nd—1949). How- 
ever, the Virginia Gold Cup course is a 
smaller item but has 2 more jumps 
than The Maryland Hunt Cup. The 
point-to-point winners, C. M. Greer’s 
*Rayquick, Fenton Fadeley’s Head 
Agent, Edwin J. Gould’s Ums and Dr. 
J. M. Rogers’ Big Breeze plus Mr. 
Greer’s Sunless Sea, winner. this year 
over timber at Stoneybrook, and Sam- 
uel R. Fry’s Magical, completed the 
list of starters. 

Starter Harold Plumb stretched the 
tape in front of the horses on the far 
side of the course and the first one to 
swing clear of the pack was A. P. 
Smithwick on Jordan, followed by E. 
Carter on Ums. Over the ist jump 
and around the beacon, Jordan headed 
for the 2nd and over this he hit hard, 
causing Jockey Smithwick to sit far 
back in the saddle, his right arm flung 
high into the air. Right behind Jor- 
dan was Jockey C. Cameron on Sun- 
less Sea with Ums 3rd and Big Breeze 
4th. 


The 3rd jump is eventually the last 
and after jumping this one, the horses 
galloped toward the 4th which is by 
the judges’ stand. The field was strung 
out and moving easily as they rounded 
the turn and headed for the 5th. The 
order over this was Jordan, Sunless 
Sea, Ums, Head Agent, Black Fox Run, 
Magical, *Rayquick, Big Breeze and 
Mister Mars. Slightly uphill and over 
the 6th, Jordan led by some 2 lengths 
and the order of the horses behind him 
was the same with the exception of 
Big Breeze which parted company with 
Mr. R. A. Kelley. 


Around the beacon and during the 
run toward the 7th, Jockey Carter 
moved into 2nd on Ums but over the 
8th with Jordan landing safely, Ums 
really shook up his rider but no dam- 
age was done. Jordan must not have 
liked the jump which was the 2nd and 
9th as he again went badly, making 
Jockey Smithwick ‘‘put the English” 
on him. By the judges stand and over 
the 11th, Jordan led by 3 lengths, Ums 
was next by 5 and Sunless Sea was a 
length ahead of Head Agent. The field 
was lessened again as Jockey J. Mur- 
phy had pulled Mister Mars up after 
jumping the 10th. 

Jordan straightened away after 
rounding the beacon and led easily into 
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the 12th but here he hit hard, taking 
rails with him. Jockey C. Carter was 
still 2nd on Ums and after landing over 
the 13th, he went after the leading 
Jordan to jump the 14th head and head 
with the McHugh color-bearer. Ums 
was really winging after landing over 
this one and showed the way over the 
15th. However, he put in a bad one 
over the 16th to lose some ground, 
which he quickly made up on the flat. 
At the 17th he had opened up a 6- 
length gap ahead of Jordan which in 
turn headed Sunless Sea 2 1-2 lengths 
while Head Agent and Jockey R. Bailey 
were still holding the 4th position. 
Jordan and Ums had been handling 
the pace setting duties with Sunless 
Sea running close on the pace but by 
the judges’ stand and over the 18th, 
the race began to change its picture. 
Ums led by a safe 7 lengths with Sun- 
less Sea 2nd, Head Agent 3rd and 
Jordan now 4th. Now on the last lap 
of the course and over the 19th, it was 
still Ums but Jockey Bailey and Head 
Agent jumped on even terms with Sun- 
less Sea. Racing toward the 20th, Sun- 
less Sea was gaining on Ums but behind 
them the order was changing. Jockey 
D. M. Smithwick was now 3rd on *Ray- 
quick, then Head Agent, Magical, Jor- 
dan and Black Fox Run. After landing 
Mr. E. Weymouth began to make his 
move on Magical to jump 3 lengths be- 
hind Ums over the 21st, *Rayquick 
still retaining his 3rd spot but Sun- 
less Sea was now 4th. Black Fox Run 
and Jordan were trailing far behind 
and after jumping the 21st, Jockey A. 
P. Smithwick pulled up Jordan. 
*Rayquick was moving easily and 
at the 23rd, it was the Greer color- 
bearer which jumped back of Ums with 
Continued on Page 31 

















ROSE TREE RACES 


SATURDAY, MAY 16th, 1953 


FEATURING 
THE ROSE TREE SPRING MAIDEN CUP.......... Purse $400 
Replica to owner of winner. About three miles over timber. 

THE GLEN RIDDLE PLATE ...................... Purse $300 
For the Riddle Cup. Replica to owner of winner. About one mile. 
py a oe Purse $500 
Handicap. About two miles over brush. Plate (Value $100) to owner 
of winner. 

THE GLOUCESTER FOX HUNTERS PLATE....... Purse $500 


For the Langstoon Cup. Plate (Value $100) to owner of winner. 
About three miles over timber. 


THE SYCAMORE MILLS PLATE.................. Purse $300 


For the Charles A. Dohan Challenge Cup. Plate (Value $100) to 
owner of winner. About one mile and a quarter. 


Trophies to AMATEUR riders except in the Riddle Plate Race. 


For reservations, entry blanks, etc., address: 


GEO. W. ORTON 


Recording Secretary of Race Committee 


Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 
Phone: Media 6-2869 
ENTRY BLANKS AT THE CHRONICLE OFFICE. 


Entries close to-morrow, Saturday, May 9th 
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RACING 


Racing Notes 





79th Running of The Kentucky Derby 
As Viewed On the TV Screen 





Easy Mark 


The pleasant voice at the other end 
of the line, of our favorite Kentucky 
Derby reporter, expressed regret that 
she could not make the Derby this 
year and do the highlights for The 
Chronicle, as was her custom. Since 
this publication comes out practically a 
week after the big event is run, it has 
been our custom to have a highlight 
story rather than the blow-by-blow ac- 
count, which has been thoroughly di- 
gested by all readers of our journal 
from the accounts in the newspapers 
and the broadcasts. This_ situation 
which wasn’t always so, as racing did 
not always get the play from the daily 
press that it does today. 

To give the Derby a different slant 
we decided to view it on the TV screen. 
The writer and our partner in crime 
Karl Koontz, who does the breeding 
items for our publication, viewed the 
event. Yours truly was ensconced in 
front of a set in Virginia and Mr. 
Koontz got his slant while at home in 
Maryland. 

Watching the Kentucky Derby over 
television did not detract one bit from 
the excitement this race produces an- 
nually. Secretly, we were rooting for 
Native Dancer and for his young own- 


‘er, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, and trainer, 





the one to beat. 





A. G. Vanderbilt’s NATIVE DANCER, vanquished by a head, but still 


Bill Winfrey. The combination of Nat- 
ive Dancer, and his owner and trainer 
have supplied the turf with many 


_colorful stories and truthfully we want- 
‘ed them to win. 


In the post parade all eyes were on 
Native Dancer, and he did not disap- 
point the crowd or the TV viewers. He 
looked like a champion and the horse 
to watch. However, the other 10 
horses in the field looked like the 
cream of the crop and made a wonder- 
ful sight parading postward while the 
band played ‘““My Old Kentucky Home.” 

It was not too difficult a task to get 
the horses in the starting gate, only 


B. S. Campbell’s Ram O’War proved a 
little impetuous and broke through 
the gate. He was calmed down, how- 


ever and the race got off to a good 
start, and our eyes were peeled on 
“The Dancer” which was in the middle 
of the pack. By the time they reached 
the quarter pole, Cain Hoy Stable’s 
Dark Star took the lead, and went on 
to set a blistering pace, with Mrs. G. 
Guiberson’s Correspondent, Jockey Ed- 
die Arcaro up, right on his tail. These 
two stayed in front. This went on for 
the half-mile, the 3-4, and the mile. 
All this time we were on edge rooting 
for Native Dancer and urging him on 


(Pimlico Photo) 
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to make his move or it might be too 
late. ‘The Dancer” was laying 4th 
and to us seemed to be sticking there. 
When they hit the stretch the “grey 
Ghost” began to move, at the same 
time Correspondent began to drop back 
and was finished; Dark Star kept mov- 
ing on without giving any ground. It 
seemed forever for Native Dancer to 
catch the leader, but when he hit his: 
stride it looked like he was going to 
win by a whisker, but he fell short by 
a scant head. It was a great victory 
for Dark Star, and a horse has to be 
good to win the 1 1-4 mile Derby in the 
fashion he did, but in our estimation 
“The Dancer’ lost no prestige by his 
Kentucky Derby effort. It was a great. 
race and it will be talked about for 
many moons by those who witnessed 
the running and those who saw it om 
television. 

The winning jockey, H. Moreno, 
when asked what his thoughts were 
when the grey horse was coming to 
him, figured the finish was ‘‘two jumps 
too far’ but it wasn’t.” Trainer E. 
Hayward told the announcer and the 
Governor of Kentucky, Lawrence 
Wetherby, it was a, “very pleasant 
surprise.’’ The two statements should 
denote how close the 79th running of 
the Kentucky Derby was. 

Easy Markings on The Telecast. . . 
Brian Field was superb in calling the 
race and with the racing sidelights he 
imparted to his audience. . .The spon- 
sor we felt was off base by using preci- 
ous time, in which more sidelights of 
racing could have been broadcast, in 
advertising other sporting events which 
they would telecast. We have nothing 
against other sports, as everybody has 
to make a living these days, but when 
you are televising a big event like the 
Derby, let’s confine all the remarks to 
racing since it is on the air for only 
a very short time. Advertising your 
product is enough. Racing should play 
it smart and televise only the classics. 
If it gets too tied up with commercial 
products, the sport could easily be lous- 
ed up, to use a base but very expres- 
sive phrase. . . .We thought enough of 
the Derby to stay home from a hunt 
meeting to see the telecast, and if too 
many good races get on the TV screen 
it may keep a lot of racing enthusiasts 
home and the tracks could suffer. . 
All in all it was a great race, an excel- 
lent telecast, and if racing isn’t the 
national pastime and the king of 
sports, we wonder what arguments 
other sports can offer to refute this. 
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Dark Star Eclipses Native Dancer 





Kentucky Derby Jinx On Gray Horses Holds 
With Native Dancer’s Defeat 





Frank Talmadge Phelps 


In the Derby Trial on Tuesday be- 
fore the Kentucky Derby, Cain Hoy 
Stable’s Dark Star beat a field of sec- 
ondary Derby candidates by 4 lengths 
in 1:36 flat, the third fastest Trial 
in the history of the mile tuneup. But 
few paid much attention, so far as any 
ehance that Dark Star might have in 
the “Run for the Roses” itself was 
eoncerned. Only Citation and Hill Gail 
had gone on from Trial triumphs to 
eapture the big Saturday event. 


Most of the Derby attention was cen- 
tered on the Alfred G .Vanderbilt en- 
try of unbeaten Native Dancer and his 
running-mate Social Outcast, which 
paraded to the post at odds of 4-5. Mrs. 
Gordon Guiberson’s California-bred 
Correspondent drew surprisingly strong 
support from Kentucky and Western 
backers, who drove his odds down to 
5-2, partly.on the basis of his form at 
Keeneland and partly because he was 
being ridden by the five-time Derby 
winner Eddie Arcaro. Those who want- 
ed to root for a horse bred nearby 
went, to the tune of 6-1, for Eugene 
Constantin, Jr.’s Royal Bay Gem, a 
fast-closing 4th in the Trial and a 
known stretch runner who was foaled 
at Warner L. Jones, Jr.’s Hermitage 
Farm at Goshen, about 30 miles north- 
east of Louisville. Bettors in search 
of ‘“‘a chance at a price’’ supported, at 
9-1, Greentree Stable’s Straight Face, 
supposedly an improving horse which 
was 2nd to Correspondent in the Blue 
Grass Stakes at Keeneland. 


So, before some 100,000 fans who 
despised him at 24-1, Dark Star pro- 
ceeded to run right back to his Trial 
effort; and the brown son of *Royal 
Gem II—Isolde, by *Bull Dog, reward- 
ed his few backers with a $51.80 mut- 
uel payoff. It was the biggest Derby 
upset since Gallahadion topped the pre- 
viously unbeaten Bimelech in the 1940 
renewal of the Churchill Downs classic. 

The predicted thundershowers fail- 
ed to arrive, and umbrellas that had 
been brought by the cautious were 
pressed into service as parasols under 
the warm Louisville sun on May 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Daniels’ 
Ace Destroyer and Correspondent, in 
the inside post positions broke on top, 
with Dark Star, from the next-to-out- 
side starting stall in the field of 11, 
just behind them past the stands the 
first time. Native Dancer was restrain- 
ed in 6th place and dropped back to 
8th around the first turn. By this 
time, Dark Star had reached the front 
and opened up a 2-length margin over 
Correspondent. Ace Destroyer held on 
to 3rd for a little while, then faded 
and eventually finished last. Straight 
Face and Native Dancer moved up next 
to the top pair. 

Midway of the final bend, Jockey 
Eric Guerin clucked to Native Dancer. 
Straight Face was quickly overrun, and 
was through for the day. Correspond- 
ent held on a little longer, but just 
did not have it when he was asked the 
big question. 

This left it between Native Dancer 
and Dark Star for the $90,050 first 
money. Jockey Guerin went to the 
whip; and the big Vanderbilt gray, 


though unused to such punishment, re- 
spondly gamely. But at the sixteenth 
pole it was obvious that the unbeaten 
was about to be beaten and the Derby 
jinx on gray horses to be preserved. 

“T was thinking that the wire was 
two jumps too far, but it wasn’t,” 
Henry Moreno, who rode Dark Star, 
remarked later. 

The Cain Hoy colt outlasted ‘‘the 
Dancer” by half a length in 2:02 flat, 
the fourth fastest Derby at its present 
distance of 1 1-4 miles. Saxon Stable’s 
Invigorator, coming from well back 
in the field, got up for show honors; 
while Royal Bay Gem staged another 
of his late rushes to gain 4th, just as 
he had in the Trial. 

Dark Star and Royal Bay Gem are 
both members of the first crop by 
*Royal Gem II, the Australian import 
which stands at Hermitage Farm. Both 
colts were bred by Mr. Jones and sold 
in the 1951 Keeneland Summer Sales, 
with Dark Star commanding a $6,500 
bid from the Cain Hoy Stable of Cap- 
tain Harry F. Guggenheim. 

Suffice it to say that at last sum- 
mer’s auctions, Mr. Jones sold a full 
sister to Dark Star to A. B. Hancock, 
Jr., for $6,600. She has been named 
Perfect Gem. Mr. Jones has a yearling 
half-sister, by Phar Mon, to Dark Star 
in this season’s vendue; and she is not 
likely to bring so moderate a price. 

The understatement of the year came 
from Trainer Eddie Hayward, who had 
just seen his first Derby starter tri- 
umph in such startling and courageous 
fashion. Said he: 

“It is a very pleasant surprise.’ 

0. 





EASY REWARD 

G. T. Weymouth, whose colors are 
well known at the hunt meetings, had 
Easy Reward, a 3-year-old bay filly, 
by Easy Mon—Recompense, by Reap- 
ing Reward, going for him in the first 
race at Bowie on ‘“‘Derby Day”. The 
maiden filly was making her first start 
for the Delaware sportsman. Twelve 
3-year-old fillies came out for the 6- 
furlong claiming event in which Easy 
Reward finished 9th. Mrs. J. S. Sim- 
ons dropped the $2,500 claiming price 
into the box and put the halter on 
Easy Reward. —E. M. 





rt) 

COVER CHANGED 

The public relations department of 
the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
is always busy to improve the relation- 
ship among farmers, landowners, etc., 
which will pe of help to the association. 
In this respect they also try to get rid 
of erroneous impressions created about 
the fox, either in print or drawings. 
Along this line the old-established firm 
of L. L. Bean, Inc., of Freeport, Maine 
has cooperated. They are mail order 
dealers in sportsmen’s supplies and 
their catalogue is widely distributed. 
For many years it pore on its cover a 
very good colored print showing the 
interior of a New England country 
store with an old chap with a rifle 
proudly displaying a dead red fox which 
he had shot. When their new catalogue 
came out, the old cover was not used 
and the new one bears a print of otters 
fishing in a stream.—N. L. 
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TENTATIVE 
Nales Schedule 


BELMONT PARK 
Long Island 
Wednesday and Thursday 
June 10th and 11th 


Race Horses; Rigan McKinney 
Dispersal and others. 


HOLLYWOOD PARK 

Inglewood, California 

Thursday and Friday 
July 16th and 17th 


Annual Sale of California Thor- 
oughbred Breeders Association; 
Yearlings, Race Horses and other 
Thoroughbreds. Full particulars 
to be announced. 


SARATOGA YEARLING 
SALE 
Evenings, Monday through 
Friday, August 10 through 14th 
Sale of Horses In Training 
Saturday morning, August 15th 


WOODBINE 
Toronto, Canada 
Monday, August 24th 


Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
Society Annual Yearling Sale. 


Friday, September 25th 
Race Horses and Breeding Stock 


LONG ISLAND AUTUMN 
SALE 
Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, September 30 through 
October 2 


Yearlings, Breeding Stock and 
Race Horses 


MARYLAND FALL SALES 


About November 2 


Yearlings, Breeding Stock and 
Race Horses 


FASIG-TIPTON 


COMPANY 


3 East 48th Street 
New York City 
TYSON GILPIN 

President 


HUMPHREY S. FINNEY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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1944—Calumet Farm’s PENSIVE The historic old Club House at Pimlico. 1945—Mrs. P. A. B. Widener’s POLY- 
(Hyperion—*Penicuik II, by Buchan). NESIAN (Unbreakable — Black Polly, 
by *Polymelian). 


Che Preakness 


The nine Thoroughbreds pictured here 
winning The Preakness gave to their 
owners not only the honor of winning 
the center jewel of the mythical “triple 
crown’, but also the custodianship of the 
historic, now 93-year-old Woodlawn 
Vase (see cover). For this honor there 
were some 91 aspiring owners (as of the 
closing date, February 16), for the 77th 
running this year. 

The Woodlawn Vase, a treasured 
work in silver, symbolizes the finest in 
eee a racing and is the oldest and most famous 
1946—King Ranch’s ASSAULT (Bold = trophy offered in Thoroughbred racing 


Venture—Igual, by Equipoise). competition in this country. The Vase, (Bull Lea—Unerring, by Insco). 
eee the handicraft of Tiffany, was made for 
a the owner of the immortal Lexington, 
2. 4 Colonel R. A. Alexander of Woodburn 
Farm, Lexington, Kentucky in 1860, and 


was an honored trophy of the Woodlawn 
Racing Association. 










1947—Calumet Farm’s FAULTLESS 












As was the case with so many fine 
pieces of silver, the Woodlawn Vase 
spent time under ground during the con- 
flict between the blue and grey in the 
Civil War, and changed hands many 
times before coming into the possession 
of Thomas Clyde, who won it in 1904. 
Pees ae ae . It remained in his ownership until 1917 
pe oe : ca when he presented it to The Maryland 





o yore REE, Sic vere Jockey Club as a perpetual trophy for 
—Calumet Farm’s CITATI The Preakness —Kart Koontz el 
(Bull Lea—*Hydroplane II, by 1949—Greentree Stable’s CAPOT 
Hyperion). (Menow—Piquet, by *St. Germans). 





1950—C. T. Chenery’s HILL PRINCE, 1951—Brookmeade Stable’s BOLD (By epesoncae ; 3 
(*Princequillo—Hildene, by Bubbling Jimminy—Little Rebel, by John P. 1952—White Oak Stable’s BLUE MAN 
Over). ‘ Grier). (Blue Swords—Poppycock, by Identify). 











Basic Genetics and 
Parasites Discussed 


At N. J. Lectures 


G. Barker Seeley, Jr. 

Basic Genetics for the Horseman was 
the subject presented Friday evening, 
April 10 and Saturday morning, April 11 
at the seventh of the Lecture Conference 
Series, sponsored by the Thoroughbred 
Horse Breeders’ Association of New Jer- 
sey, and held at the Hotel Essex House 
in Newark, N. J. Dr. Dewey G. Steele, 
Geneticist at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, was the speaker. 


» 





Dr. Dewey G. Steele, who spoke on 
Basic Genetics at the New Jersey 
lecture series. 


In a highly interesting manner, Dr. 
Steele covered the fundamentals of the 
study. He traced the influence of quan- 
titative traits and surprised his audience 
by crediting heredity and environment 
each with 50% influence on foals. By 
the use of graphs, charts and spinning 
discs, Dr. Steele showed the part that 
“chance” plays in breeding patterns un- 
der the law which admits no possibility 
of error in the overall pattern of repro- 
duction. 

The transmission of dominant and re- 
cessive traits, color, conformation, speed, 
temperament, unsoundness and vices 
were presented in detail. 

Horsemen, Dr. Steele stated, wanted to 
learn the secret of breeding winners. 
They view with respect the progress 
made in certain other more rapidly re- 
producing animals. Because experimen- 
tal breeding of horses is so costly and 
because of certain other inherent limita- 
tions, progress in equine genetics has 
been relatively slow. The picture is not 
hopeless, however. Much progress has 
been, and is being made. 

The eighth of the Lecture Conferences 
was held Friday evening, April.17 and 
Saturday morning, April 18 at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
program for this lecture was a “double- 
header” featuring Dr. A. C. Todd of the 
University of Wisconsin, a leading au- 
thority on equine parasites, and Dr. Ross 
Brown of the University of Kentucky, 
prominent diagnostician and anatomist. 

Dr. Todd, the first speaker of the even- 
ing, informed the audience that parasites 
were one of the deadliest enemies of the 
horse. He told of the comprehensive 
study of this subject conducted a few 
years ago in Kentucky by a group of 
breeders, veterinarians and research 


BREEDING 


workers. Their findings proved beyond 
doubt that parasitic infection resulted in 
certain impairment of the future per- 
formance of horses. Experiments were 
conducted and an absolute parasite con- 
trol program developed. 





MZ 


Dr. A. C. Todd, gave one of the lectures 
on parasites at the New Jersey lecture 
series. 


The speaker stated that all horses have 
parasites and quite contrary to the be- 
lief of some horsemen, controlling para- 
sites does not ruin horses. He pointed 
out that the greatest damage caused by 
parasites was hidden. Horses are affeci- 
ed by some fifty different kinds of worm 
parasites. Certain species consume the 
lining of the digestive tract; others ex- 
tract blood from their host. Continual 
hemorrhage, severe anemias and block- 
age of the intestinal tract are direct 
results. Secondary bacterial invasion 
and systematic infection often follow. 

Strongyles (bloodworm)—a common 
name used for a group of forty species 
of worms, ascaris (whiteworms)—princi- 
pally a parasite of young horses, and bots 
are the internal parasites with which 
horsemen should be chiefly concerned. 
The life cycle of these parasites, their 
method of attack, their effect on horses, 
and the ways and means of controlling 
them in foals, young and older horses 
were clearly and thoroughly explained by 
Dr. Todd. The local veterinarian plays 
a most important part in the success of 
any parasite control program. Without 
their help and knowledge, few, if any, 
breeders can control diseases and para- 
sites which must be done if the best 
horses are to be produced. 

The second speaker, Dr. Brown, brief- 
ly told of his work at the University of 
Kentucky, where he performs all autop- 
sies on farm animals that are brought to 
the University. In the past year, Dr. 
Brown autopsied 110 adult horses, 732 
equine fetuses, 44 virus abortion cases, 
203 head of cattle, 236 sheep, 202 swine, 
2,784 chickens, 980 turkeys, 55 miscel- 
laneous animals and examined 2,897 fecal 
samples from horses. In addition, he 
teaches, is a consultant on _ several 
farms and writes for a farm magazine. 

Dr. Brown pointed out to the audience 
the exhibits of photographs and micro- 
scopic studies of parasites in all stages 
of development, and the collection of 
normal and abnormal equine bones which 
were displayed in the lecture room for 
inspection. With the final remark, “Let’s 
go down to the autopsy room and see 
some parasites first hand,” the large 
group in attendance was divided into two 
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Dr. Ross Brown, another of the lectur- 
ers at the lectures sponsored by the 
Thoroughbred Horse Breeders Assn. 
of New Jersey. 


sections; one remaining in the lecture 
room toeexamine the exhibits under the 
direction of Dr. Todd, while the others 
accompanied Dr. Brown to witness an 
autopsy. During the dissection, Dr. 
Brown pointed out the equine internal 
organs and explained in detail their 
function and their vulnerability to in- 
jury and disease. 

Questions were invited and answered. 
Upon the completion of the first autopsy, 
the groups were interchanged and an- 
other horse was autopsied for the second 
group. 














It’s an 


Umbrella 






It’s a 
Seat 
Stick! 


MAX FAULKNER, British Open Golf 
champion says: ‘Undoubtedly one of the 
most sensible items of golfing equipment 
I have even seen.” 


You will enjoy it at horse races, 
shooting and horse shows, too! ! 


UMBRELLA SEAT STICK 


Contrasting gay umbrella panels, polished 
aluminum stem. A comfortable seat and a 
protection against rain and sun. 


Special Price $22.50 


STANDARD SEAT STICK 
(Shooting Cane) 


Same as illustrated, without umbrella 
colored stem. Ideal companion for all out- 
door sports and shows. 


Special price $7.95 
ALL PRICES DELIVERED, DUTY PAID 
MAIL YOUR ORDER WITH CHECK TO: 


STOMBOCK’S, est. 1895 
Fine Riding Apparel 
3282 M St.,N.W., Washington 7. D.C. 


ABOVE AND OTHER MODELS (Leather 
Slings) IMPORTED BY 
COMBINED AGENCIES CORP. 

726 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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News From The Studs 





ENGLAND 
Nickel Coin’s Colt 

J. Royle’s Aintree Grand National 
winner of ’51, Nickel Coin (Pay Up— 
Viscum by Walter Gay) has foaled a 
colt by Domaha, so The Irish Field re- 
ports. 

This mare, as many will recall, had 
quite an interesting past before she 
faced the starter in that great jumping 
classic. In 1943 she was sold at the 
Newmarket October Sales by Mr. Royle, 
for 50 Guineas. Then she was not ibrok- 
en until she was 3, changed hands once 
more and performed in the show ring; 
quite creditably too, for on one occas- 
ion she placed pehind Lt. Col. Harry M. 
Llewellyn’s famous mount Foxhunter. 
Mr. Royle bought her back as a 6-year- 
old and she was ridden to hounds while 
being prepared for ‘chasing. 





NICKEL COIN going over the last 
jump in the 1951 English Grand Nat- 
ional, which she won by 6 lengths. 
The great ’chasing mare dropped her 
first foal this spring. 


Domaha, sire of her first foal, is a 
French-bred horse by Vatout—Proser- 
pine {I, by Hugene de Savoie which 
stands at Wellers Stud, Highfure, Bil- 
lingshurst,, West Sussex, England. 
Domaha was a stakes winner in Eng- 
land on the flat and placed over hurd- 
les. At stud he has gotten the outstand- 
ing ’chaser Knock Hard, which won the 
recent Cheltenham Gold Cup, Lucky 
Dome (Leopardstown ‘chase, etc.), Car- 
rantrylla, Galway Hurdle ,etc.), as well 
as the jumpers Barmbrack, Domata, 
Domaghmore, Mr. Chippendale and the 
good flat winners The Bog, Some Pearl 
(which has also won over hurdles), 
Little Ned, Pepsi Cola and others. 

Based solely on pedigree Nickel 
Coin’s colt should be just as much at 
home on the flat as over fences and in 
time, maybe, The Grand National. 

—Karl Koontz 


MARYLAND 
McKinney Dispersal 

Rigan McKinney, long known as an 
outstanding rider and leading owner- 
trainer in the steeplechase field, has an- 
nounced his retirement from the rac- 
ing field to devote his time to build- 
ing up a breeding stud at his Blarney 
Farm, Woodbine, Maryland. 


At Fasig-Tipton Company’s Spring 
Sale of Race Horses, to be held at Bel- 
mont Park, Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 10 and 11, the entire McKinney 
racing stable, with the exception of 
the veteran Hot, will be sold, as well 
as the lead pony and complete stable 
equipment. 

Included in the 10 horses to be sold 
will be: 

Banner Waves, winner Shillelah 


Steeplechase, Saratoga Steeplechase 


Handicap. 

Sundowner, winner Bushwick Hur- 
dle Handicap, Saratoga National Maid- 
en Hurdle. 

The winners Antagonizer, Sun Show- 
er and Caste. The other horses are 
Alien, Crag and three unraced 3-year- 
olds by *Hunter’s Moon IV, *Heliopolis 
and Battleship. 


TENNESSEE 

*Blue Murmur to Seven Maples 

J. B. Neill, Jr. Morristown, Tennes- 
see advises that *Blue Murmur has re- 
cently arrived at his Seven Maples 
Farm for stud duty. *Blue Murmur, a 
chestnut foaled in 1950, is by Blue 
Train—Murmuration, by Beresford. 

He was sold on August 8, 1951 at 
Messrs. Goff & Company Sales, at Balls- 
bridge, Dublin, where he was purchased 
by J. Stackpoole. In 1952 he was bro- 
ught to this country by Michael Walsh, 
Southern Pines, North Carolina, but 
was unable to start due to breaking a 
bone in his ankle. 

His sire, Blue Train (Blue Peter— 
Sun Chariot, by Hyperion) was bred 
by the National Stud and was leased 
by His Majesty for his racing * career} 
He was unbeaten at 2 and at 3 won the 
Sandown Park Trial Stakes and the 
1 1-4 miles Newmarket Stakes. At stud 
he has been a success and stands at 
Kildangan Stud, County Kildare, Hire. 

*Blue Murmur’s dam, Murmuration, 
was a winner and has produced the 
Winners Humming Bird, by Mid-Day 
Sun, Tanybryn, by The Solicitor, and 
Court Whisper, by Court Martial. 

*Blue Murmur will stand free to ap- 
proved mares in 1953. 

Mr. Neill also reports the arrival of 
3 foals thus far this spring. The 
*Cherry King II mare Hazelda has a 
bay colt by Mint Alley and will be bred 
to Ned’s Roman (Roman _ Soldier- 
Pipestem, by *Hourless), as will Fligh- 
ty Girl, by Crusader—Bonne Annee, by 
Trap Rock, which has by her side a 
bay colt by Mint Alley. 

Michael Walsh’s grey mare, Flo 
Hope, (*Floral King—-War Hope, by 
War Whoop), has a brown or grey colt 
by Mint Alley also, and will be bred to 
*Blue Murmur. —Karl Koontz 


IRELAND 
Virginia-Bred Wins 

On Saturday, March 28, G. A. Garrett, 
former Ambassador to Ireland, won The 
Prosperous Hurdle Handicap at Naas, 
Ireland, with his home-bred Hallelujah 
II. The American-bred brown son of St. 
Brideaux—Glory Maker, by Runantell, 
was foaled in this country and sent to 
the “Emerald Isle” in 1949, where he was 
a winner on the flat before going over 
hurdles. 

Hallelujah If comes by his jumping 
ability honestly enough, for not only was 
his sire, St. Brideaux, noted for the 
jumpers he got, but his dam, Glory 
Maker, bred by Mrs. C. C. Rumsey, The 
Plains, Va., started at the hunt meets 


The Racing Manual— 
A Handy Reference Book 


For the Horseman 


The American Racing Manual: re- 
ference book on racing; Triangle Pub- 
lications, Inc., 525 West 52nd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 1123 pages. $7.50. 

The 1953 edition of this reference 
book on Thoroughbred racing, with 
special exclusive features and other 
comprehensive and authoritative  in- 
formation on all turf subjects, includ- 
ing statistics for 1952, is a book that 
is part of every horseman’s library. 


As a reference ‘book it is carried by 
most turf writers along with their type- 
writers as one of the tools of their 
trade. The text on the various subjects 
will be most valuable to the newcomer 
in racing, who wishes to learn the whys 
and wherefores of the game. 

The ‘Review of 1952 Races” is by 
Evan Shipman. Charles Hatton writes 
up the ‘‘Best Horses of the Year” in- 
cluding the steeplechasers. Mr. Hatton 
has this to say in part about steeple- 
chasing: 

“Tt has been reiterated that the gen- 
eral public prefers flat races as a 
medium of wagering, but steeplechas- 
ing’s champions have compiled statis- 
tics to show that it is not in restraint 
of trade at the ‘‘tote’’ windows. And 
there are proselytizing figures on the 
percentage of winning choices. It is for 
less commercial reasons, however, that 
many feel steeplechasing should be 
perpetuated. These concede that tracks 
having ’chase courses might profitably 
remove the hedges and introduce grass 
racing, which is demonstrably more 
popular even than flat competition. But 
they consider that steeplechasing is 
fully justified by the: desirable sport- 
ing element of patrons it ‘brings into 
major racing. 

“There was generally less racing 
through-the-field in 1952 than in pre- 
vious seasons, but the sport itself was 
prilliant.’’: ..... 

The noted turf writer then goes on 
to review the 1952 ‘chasing season and 
the ’chasers which participated. 

The above is only a sample of some 
of the reading material contained in 
The American Racing Manual’s many 
pages.—Easy Mark ; 





over hurdles and was later hunted by 
Mrs. Garrett’s daughter with Orange 
Country. His 2nd dam, Brightness, by 
Fair Play, bred by Greentree, was a 
stakes winner of the 1926 Beverwyck 
Steeplechase Handicap, when that stable 
was a staunch supporter of racing- 
through-the-field.—Karl Koontz 
KENTUCKY 
Mohney Appointed Secretary 

Gayle Mohney, Lexington attorney, 
has been appointed Secretary of the 
Keeneland Association to replace 
Brownell Combs, owner of Belair 
Farm, Lexington. Mr. Combs, the As- 
sociation’s first and only Secretary 
since its founding in 1935, has resigned 
that post but will remain as a Direc- 
tor. 

New Map Available 

The Thoroughbred Club of America’s 
new map of Blue Grass horse farms 
may be obtained free by writing Gus 
Owens, the TCA Secretary, at P. O. 
Box 7, Lexington. 

Pinebloom’s First Winner 

During the recent Keeneland meet- 

ing, Pinebloom had his first winner, 
Continued on Page 31 
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Too Many Stallions 





Breeders Either Faced With Too Many Stallions 
Or Lack of Support At Their Establishments 





Tyson Gilpin 


California, where equine monogamy 
is often the rule due to the number of 
horses ‘‘at stud’, is the classic example 
of a stallion surplus. The word ‘“‘stal- 
lion’? must be presumed to refer to an 
entire male horse over the age of one 
year. It must not pe confused by any 
questions of class, suitability, confor- 
mation, bloodlines, or performance re- 
cord at the track, show ring, bull ring 
dogcart or wherever. Almost every 
breeder has his own stud, and, if not, 
his neighbor does. There are some good 
horses standing in California, and Cali- 
fornians own a lot of good mares. Most 
horsemen will agree, however, follow- 
ing the loud complaints of the natives 
themselves, that the pest stallion pros- 
pects have always left, and continue to 
leave, the West Coast. *Alibhai, Your 
Host and On Trust are outstanding, 
and necessarily painful examples, but 
horses like *Khaled, Solidarity, and 
Count Speed are still there, though 
probably not available to most breed- 
ers. 

Why do the owners of the good mares 
fail to support the good local horses? 
Why do they either ship all the way to 
Kentucky, or jpreed to Old Shep because 
he is cheap, nearby, or came for a feed 
bill? This lack of discrimination, in- 
vestigation, common sense, or what- 
have-you, although not exclusively the 
property of the hinterlands of horse- 
breeding, still does more to keep Ken- 
tucky far in front as the birthplace of 
great Thoroughbreds than all the blue 
grass in Bourbon County. 

Let California have its problems— 
there are able men to combat them. 
They have an excellent breeders maga- 





zine to crusade for the wisest policies 
and, above all, they have, through their 
great racetracks, a source of financial 
support which will insure the Coast an 
ever-improving pbloodstock roster, in 
spite of past failures and present blund- 
ers. 

But what about the East—what of 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, to 
name only the chief horse-breeding 
states in this area? Of these Virginia 
alone is without the support of a busy 
racing industry. A comparatively small 
state grant permits a minimum breed- 
ers program; more outside support is 
hardly likely. As in California, there 
are good mares in these states. Unlike 
many Californians, these more experi- 
enced owners do not breed to the “horse 
across the road’’. Some few, fortunate 
breeders have a really first class sire 
at home, or belong to one of the infre- 
quent really strong syndicates, such as 
acquired Qccupy, or Your Host (from 
the Californians, incidentally). From 
any point of view, horses who have 
any prospect of siring a ‘‘Classic Win- 
ner’, and who stand in the East, can 
be counted on the fingers of two hands. 
If the preeder starts to count how many 
of these he has a prospect of getting to 
(barring regular customers and top 
mares) he is reduced to one hand for 
his mathematical calculations, and he 
can just about stop with his thumb. 
This allows for differences of opinion 
as to which sires qualify, but guaran- 
tees how many. Where do we find our- 
selves? . 

Pilate and *Challenger II are gone, 
Rosemont and Discovery are ageing, 
the two previously mentioned (Occupy 


Jv 

(H. J. Burrows Photo) 
LAUREL’S NEW CLUB HOUSE AND TURF CLUB beginning to take shape. An 
aerial view of the construction shows the old administration building, including the 
jockey’s quarters (left) which is being moved to the southern end of the track near 
the seven-furlong pole. 
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and Your Host) are closely syndicated, 
and Case Ace has a controlled book. Of 
the young, available horses, Sheila’s 
Reward was a top sprinter and Loser 
Weeper a handicapper of real class. 
*Piping Rock has confirmed his ability 
to sire good runners, but few will breed 
to him, even in preference to some dem 
onstrated failures which anyone could 
mention. Hampden, after a bad start, 
has got a few real runners, and Alquest 


.had a top 2-year-old in Sweet Patootie. 


The half-brothers Noble Impulse and 
General Staff merit a chance, as do 
Casemate and Greek Ship. The writer 
properly hesitates to submit the Aus- 
tralian *Beau Gem, half-brother to the 
phenomenally successful *Royal Gem 
II, as a great prospect for success, but 
on the record it is hard to get around 
him. 

There are plenty of other ‘‘stallions” 
available, and they range from respect- 
able to impossible. In Virginia, for in- 
stance, the Chronicle Roster lists over 
one hundred. Some few—probably less 
than 5 percent—vwill prove really de- 
cent sires. When they do, some of them 
may well, like Grand Admiral, make 
the trip to Kentucky. 

Whether to follow the example of 
the Californians, and go down the road 
towards quantity and mediocrity, pay- 
ing for short-term savings by much 
greater long-term expenses, or to at- 
tempt to maintain such quality as is 
available by insisting on it and then 
patronizing the same, is up to the 
broodmare owners and to no one else. 
A two-year-old ready to run can stand 
his ‘breeder between $3,500 and $12, 
000. He can be worth from $100 up to 
over $100,000. A difference of $300 to 
$1,000 in stud fees, which may loom 
large at breeding time, is the most in- 
significant thing in the world when the 
breeder finally reaches the business end 
of the matter—either at the sales or 
on the track. When they drive down to 
the wire, nobody wants the heritage of 
a long line of almost good or second 
rate horses to jump up in his young- 
ster. Every statistic, all experience 
shows that this is inevitably the result 
of a second-rate mating. ‘‘Water can- 
not rise above its source” is a sound 
principle for every breeder to consider, 
instead of the one-in-a-million ‘‘Cinder- 
ella horse’’ which leads so many to dis- 
mal, drawn-out failure. 


VIRGINIA 


No. 711 CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY 
with lovely solid stone home containing 3 
bedrooms, 3 baths, etc. Stabling, Cattle 
barn and silo, tenant houses, etc. 190 acres. 
50,000.00. 








Write for descriptive folder 
Virginia Properties 


IAN S. MONTGOMERY & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 
Warrenton Virginia 


Branch office Leesburg, Va. 
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"CHASING 


Steeplechasing, Auteuil, France 


(Editor’s Note: Godolphin Darley 
sent along the pictures of French stee- 
plechasing at Auteuil and charts from 
which it was possible to write the notes 
accompanying the pictures). 


The top photo on this page shows 
Dynamic, which is pictured over the 
water to the rear of the front group, 
winner of the Prix James Hennessy 
’Chase ’Cap at Auteuil, France. The 
distance of the race was 2 1-4 miles 
and it was run in 4.44. E. Gugenheim 
is the owner of Dynamic, which was 
bred by Madame Terra-Wanda and 
trained by Robert Wallon. The winning 
jockey was Claude Maire. The purse in 
francs was the astronomical figure of 
3,000,000. What that is in American 
money these days can be left to the 
financial tycoons. Sixteen started in 
this steeplechase and it was one of the 
most interesting jumping events of the 
Paris Spring season at Auteuil. The 
winner is a 4-year-old chestnut colt by 
Massinor—Revolution, by Motley. His 
second dam is Revelation. 

Another winner of a stakes event at 
the meeting was Sidano, which won the 
Grande Course de Haies de Printemps, 
a 2-mile, 4 1-2 furlong hurdle handi- 
cap. There were also 16 starters in 
this one in which the purse was 3,750, 
000 francs. Jockey Marcel Riou was 
up on the winner, a 5-year-old chest- 
nut son of Majano—Sidon, by Finglas, 
which was bred by J. Jariel and train- 
ed by Noel Pelat. The Marquis de Tri- 
querville is the owner of Sidano, which 
crossed the wire a short neck in front 
of Frascati. 

The Prix du President de la Republi- 
que was won by owner-breeder Jean 
Stern’s Fifrelet, a 6-year-old bay son 
of Deiri—Fanfare, by Town Guard. 
The race had a purse of _ 6,000,000 
frances. Jockey Pierre Delfarguiel rode 
the winner, which was trained by Mar- 
cel Bonaventure. Fifrelet was the high_ 
weight of the field of 15, carrying 167 
pounds and won easily Ly 8 lengths. 

French ‘chasing enthusiasts were pro- 
vided with a well-rounded bill of fare 
at the famed Auteuil course. But then 
’chasing enthusiasts in France are en- 
couraged, not just tolerated. 
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(Recoupe Photo) 


The second water jump in the figure-eight Auteuil course. 





RAIL DITCH AND FENCE AT AUTEUIL. 


(Recoupe Photo) 
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North Carolina Hunt Cup To Temper Red 


HUNT MEETING 





*Queer Wednesday Wins Block House From Field 
Of 10 Starters Over Brush Course 





\ 


The Midwest Hunt Racing Circuit 
was under way at Tryon, North Caro- 
lina on April 25 and if this initial 
meeting of the season is indicative of 
what may be expected throughout the 
circuit this spring, then hunt racing 
will show its biggest strides so far in 
the midwest. 

There were some forty horses on 
hand to fill the four races offered, 
which made it necessary to split The 
Tryon, a 5-8 mile flat event with 17 
horses named, and gave the racing 
secretary some anxious moments before 
the two brush races finally scratched 
down enough to run in one division 
each. And all this notwithstanding 
the fact that the brush course was 
widened ten to twelve feet for this 
year’s racing! : 

Eight went postward in The March 
Hare, a 2 mile brush event for maidens 
which proved to be an easy victory for 
Mamission, with owner-rider Charles 
Jelke up. Never being far from the 
pace, Mamission took command of the 
field at the half-way point from H. S&S. 
Nichol’s Ginny Bug under the able 
guidance of Pat Murphy and coasted 
in 6 lengths to the good of Ginny Bug, 
which at the wire was a length ahead 
of A. E. Pew’s *Irish Double, ridden 
by F. D. Adams. The latter had been 
heavily favored in view of his recent 
win over hurdles at Middleburg but on 
several occasions found himself in tight 
quarters, resulting in the loss of 
ground. 


Behind the first three horses came 
Mrs. M. G. Walsh’s *Erin’s Cottage, 
Mr. Austin Brown up, which had jump- 
ed faultlessly but lacked speed on the 
flat; W. E. Schlusemeyer’s Little 
Kraut, C. Cameron up; Calvin Hough- 
land’s Ad Lot, ridden by Maj. Jonathan 
Burton and Tommy Rankin on his own 
Little Silver. Th other starter was 
William Hail’s Hidden Hand which 
fell at the 4th fence. 


Second race offered was The North 
Carolina Hunt Cup of about 3 miles 
over timber and which scratched from 
the original 7 to a field of 4. Mr. 
Charles Jelke was again in the saddle 
on his Happy Quest, hustling right to 
the front and staying there in a man- 
ner indicative that he was on his way 
to a second victory for the day. How- 
ever, Mr. Charles. Stitzer and his use- 
ful mare, Temper Red, which had been 
holding down 2nd spot all the way, had 
different ideas about this and went to 
work approaching the final fence, 
caught Happy Quest there on the out- 
side and showed him the way in by a 
scant half length. Mrs. C. W. Musett’s 
Haywire, handled by Mr. Howard Til- 
son, was 4 lengths back of the first 
two and H. S. Nichol’s Daves another 
5 lengths behind him. These last two, 
Haywire and Daves, had been sharing 
3rd and 4th spots alternately most of 
the way but the distance and pace took 
its toll, though neither of them were 
ever far out of it, 9 1-2 lengths being 
the most and this at the finish. 


Next to come out under the cloudy 
sky, which made for a perfect racing 


Long Leaf Pine 


day, was a field of 7 runners to con- 
test the first division of the Tryon, 
at 5-8 miles on the flat. H. M. Rhett’s 
Princess Bug with Mr. C. W. Brown 
up got away on top but F. D. Adams 
on A. B. Hancock’s Rarity displayed his 
usual ability and before the quarter 
mile and the top of the hill were reach- 
ed, he had the inside and the front 
and carried it all the way. Princess 
Bug fell in behind to hold the rest of 
the field safe for 2nd 3 lengths behind 
the winner and she was followed in by 
C. Cameron on Miss E. R. Sears’ *Gold- 
en Loch 2nd. The rest of the field in 
order was Mrs. J. R. Brant’s Step 
Dance, J. A. Reynold’s Charing Melody, 
H. S. Nichols’ Sansovar and J. B. 
Youman’s Brierless Rose. 


The second division of The Tryon 
was an exact duplicate for Jockey 
Adams, this time on A. E. Pew’s *Tico 
Tico. This victory was at the expense 
of Mr. Charles Jelke on T. W. Bullitt’s 
Open Bid and A. A. Brown on Guil- 
ford Dudley’s Danish Boy. The rest 
of this field consisted of Rico Knight 
belonging to Dennis Murphy, Burford 
Danner’s Bit-Whip Comet and C. V. 
Beall on his own Rex. 


Along about this point the cloudy 
skies opened up with a brief shower 
but no sooner had people run to their 
cars or put on rain coats than it was 
over and the 10. horses which were to 
decide the featured Block House Stee- 
plechase could be seen heading toward 
the paddock and the usual excitement 
could be felt in the air. Some one to 
whom your reporter would very much 
like to give a good tip asked for exact- 
ly that as the horses were tacking up 
in the paddock and your reporter de- 
cided that there was not such a thing 
with 10 such consistent performers 
from which to choose. Perhaps this 
was because he had not seen A. E. 
Pew’s *Queer Wednesday perform, but 
*Queer Wednesday with Jockey Adams 
giving him a very cool ride made 
every fence a winning one and a num- 
ber of them very chilly ones. However, 
his speed on the flat was obvious and 
he won with some ease by a 4 length 
margin. P. T. Cheff’s good mare Moot, 
which annexed the maiden brush two 
years ago, was handled by Pat Murphy 
to improve gradually throughout and 
close out G. Dudley’s Foxy Poise for 
2nd money by 3 lengths. Foxy Poise 
was ridden by his usual rider, Mr. 
A. A. Brown. Driving on him and only 
a half length away at the finish was 
Mr. Howard Tilson on Jarrin John, 
last year’s Iroquois Memorial winner. 

The rest of the field in order con- 
sisted of Mrs. M. G. Walsh’s Sol (C. 
Cameron), J. B. Youman’s good old 
campaigner, Storm Hour (Mr. A. D. 
Plamondon 38rd), T .W. Bullitt’s Little 
Ken (Capt. Guy Troy), and J. B. You- 
man’s Storm On (Maj. Jonathan Bur- 
ton). Two of the original 10 did not 
finish. Mr. R. Haggard was shaken off 
Calvin Houghland’s Colonel V at the 
4th fence and Mr. R. E. L. Wilson III 
on his own Hi-Team decided to pull up 
two fences from home. 


THE CHRONICLE 


SUMMARIES 
THE MARCH HARE, abt. 2 mi., 4 & up, mdns., 
brush. Purse, $250. Net value to winner, $100; 2nd: 
$17; 3rd: $50; 4th: $25. Winner: b. g. ((6) by 
Omission—Maevola, by Diavolo. Trainer: Owner. 
Breeder: E. K. Thomas. Time: 3.15 3-5. 


1. Mamission, (C. Jelke), 167, 
Mr. C. Jelke. 

2. Ginny Bug, (H. 8S. Nichols), 166, 
P. Murphy. 

3. *Irish Double, (A. E. Pew, Jr.), 171, 
F. D. Adams. 


8 started, 7 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
Mrs. M. G. Walsh’s *Erin’s Cottage, 166, Mr. A. A. 
Brown; W. E. Schlusemeyer’s Little Kraut, 166, 
C. Cameron; Calvin Houghland’s Ad Lot, 165, Maj. 
J. Burton; T. Rankin’s Little Silver, 162, Mr. T. 
Rankin; fell (4th): W. Hail’s Hidden Hand, 165, 
J: N. Wylie. Scratched: Step Dance, Convincing, 
Princess Bug, Happy Quest, Sansovar. 


NORTH CAROLINA HUNT CUP, abt. 3 mi., 4 & 
up, sp. wts., timber. Purse, $500. Net value to 
winner, $250; 2nd: $100; 3rd: $75; 4th: $50. Winner: 
ch. m. (7) by Teperwine—Chance Girl, by Chance 
Meeting. Trainer: M. G. Walsh. Breeder: Mrs. 
Allen Poorbaugh. Time: 5.26 3-5. 


1. Temper Red, (C. W. Stitzer), 165, 
Mr. C. W. Stitzer. 

2. Happy Quest, (C. Jelke), 172, 
Mr. C. Jelke. 

3. Haywire, (Mrs. C. W. Musett), 172, 
Mr. H. Tilson. 


4 started and finished; also ran: H. S. Nichols’ 
Daves, 176, P. Murphy. Scratched: *Warrior Gay, 
Bit-Whip Comet, Mamission. 


THE TRYON, (ist div.), abt. 5g mi., 3 & up, 
sp. wts., turf. Purse, $175. Net value to winner, 
$100; 2nd: $50; 3rd: $25. Winner: b. m. (6) by *Sir 
Gallahad III—So Rare, by Stimulus, 
Murphy. Breeder: Owner. Time: .55. 
1. Rarity, (A. B. Hancock, Jr.), 155, 
F. D. Adams. 

2. Princess Bug, (H. M. Rhett, Jr.), 155, 
Mr. C. W. Brown. 

3. *Golden Loch II, (Miss E. R. Sears), 166, 
Cc. Cameron. 

7 started and finisNed; also ran (order of finish): 
Mrs. J. R. Brant, Jr.’s Step Dance, 160, Mr. J. 
Brant; J. A. Reynolds’ Charing Melody, 150, R. 
Woolfe, Jr.; H. S. Nichols’ Sansovar, 160, P. 
Murphy; Dr. J. B. Youmans’ Brierless Rose, 155, 
Mr. C. Jelke. Scratched: *Orestes Kid. 


Trainer: D. 


THE TRYON, (2nd div.), abt. 53 mi., 3 & up, 
sp. wts., turf. Purse, $175. Net value to winner, 
$100; 2nd: $50; 3rd: $25. Winner: br. g. (6) by 
*Nasrullah—River Princess, by Windsor Lad, 
Trainer: D. D. Odell. Breeder: M. M. Fonlup 
(France). Time: .56. 

1. *Tico Tico, (A. E. Pew, Jr.), 160, 
F. D. Adams. 
2. Open Bid, (T. W. Bullitt), 150, 
Mr. C. Jelke. 
3. Danish Boy, (G. Dudley, Jr.), 155, 
Mr. A. A. Brown. Ds 

6 started and finished; also ran (order of finish): 
D. Murphy’s Rico Knight, 150, P. Murphy; B. 
Danner’s Bit-Whip Comet, 160, R. Woolfe, Jr.; 
C. V. Beall’s Rex, 160, Mr. C. V. Beall. Scratched: 
Little Kraut, Mamission, Rendezvous. 


THE BLOCK HOUSE, abt. 2 mi., 4 & up, Sp. 
wts., brush. Purse, $500. Net value to winner, $250; 
2nd: $100; 3rd: $75; 4th: $50; Sth: $25. Winner: 
b. g. (5) by New Day—Madame Valerie, by Valer- 
ian. Trainer: D. D. Odell. Breeder: T. J. Newman 
(England). Time: 4.38. 

1. *Queer Wednesday, (A. E. Pew, Jr.), 168, 
F. D. Adams. 

2. Moot, (P. T. Cheff), 166, 
P. Murphy. 

3. Foxy Poise, (G. Dudley, Jr.), 171, 
Mr. A. A. Brown. 

10 started, 8 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
Deaton & Tilson’s Jarrin John, 162, Mr. H. Tilson; 
Mrs. M. G. Walsh’s Sol, 166, C. Cameron, Dr. J. 
B. Youmans’ Storm Hour, 167, Mr. A. D. Plamon- 
don III; T. W. Bullitt’s Little Ken, 165, Capt. 
Guy Troy; Dr. J. B. Youmans’ Storm On, 165, 
Maj. J. Burton; pulled up (15th): R. E. L. Wilson 
Ill’s Hi-Team, 167, Mr. R. E. L. Wilson III; lost 
rider (4th): Calvin Houghland’s Colonel V, 165, 
Mr. R. Haggard. Scratched: *Irish Double, Ginny 
Bug, Port Raider, *John Willie. 
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Block House Races (Hawkins Photos) 


THE BLOCK HOUSE. R. E. L. Wilson IIl’s Hi-Team (No. 10), Calvin Houghland’s Colonel V and A. E. Pew, Jr.’s *Queer 
Wednesday head the field. *Queer Wednesday, was ridden in to win by F. D. Adams. 





a 5 ‘ 3 Be | 
THE TRYON, 2nd div. A. E. Pew, Jr.’s colors were carried NORTH CAROLINA HUNT CUP. Two owner-riders came 
to an easy victory over the turf by *Tico Tico with F. D. winging into the last timber jump but Mr. C. Stitzer on 
Adams up. Temper Red (at left) won over Happy Quest. 


THE MARCH HARE. The second time around, Ginny Bug led, followed by the eventual winner, Mr. C. Jelke on 
Mamission (No. 4), No. 2, Little Kraut and back of the leaders is *Erin’s Cottage. 
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From IRELAND to VIRGINIA 
CONNEMARA PONY STALLIONS 









Sees 


, “TULLY NIGGER — (Hawkins Photo) 


The two Connemara stallions pictured were imported on the basis of their ability to sire good 
children’s show and hunting ponies. In their native Ireland, a country where fox hunting is closer 
to the heart of the people than anywhere on the globe, the Connemara Ponies are respected as bold 
jumpers, and have the qualities and disposition for excellent children’s hunters. 


Both Tully Nigger and Lavally Pride are registered in the Connemara Pony Stud Book in Ireland. 








LAVALLY PRIDE Clawkins Photo 
Fee $25—Live Foal 


Free to approved pony mares in Fauquier, Loudoun, Rappahannock and Clarke Counties. 


WHITEWOOD 


The Plains, Virginia G. L. OHRSTROM Telephone 2811 
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Fog Bound In Cheshire 


HUNTING 








American Answers Questions About Timber 
Fences While Hunting In England 





Laura M. 


Every year around February I seem 
to get the travelling bug. This year I 
headed for England for a bit of fox 
hunting. I sailed February 18 on the 
S. S. United States and arrived in Eng- 
land on the 28rd. The sun was shin- 
ing as I set foot on English soil and 
I was lucky enough to have it remain 
shining for my entire three-week visit. 

I spent one week in London renew- 
ing old acquaintances and discussing 
fox hunting plans. Unfortunately most 
of my friends were non-fox hunters so 
‘ it was a bit difficult trying to get en- 
try into the different packs. However 
a friend of mine in Liverpool knew 
some people who hunted with the 
Cheshire hounds whose hunting country 
lies about fifty miles south east of 
Liverpool, and he arranged for me to 
hunt there. Two packs hunt this 
country; the Cheshire, and the Forest. 
The former hunt Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; and the latter hunt Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. How- 
ever, the particular week I was there 
the Cheltenham Race meeting was be- 
ing held Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday which interfered a bit with 
the fox hunting. As in Ireland, when 
a race meting goes on, everyone is 
going to attend come hell or high 
water. 

Cheshire hounds scheduled a special 
hunt on Tuesday for aH those that 
stayed home. I spent Monday night 
with some charming people called 
Mack who live in the center of the 
hunting country. The next morning I 
came down to the breakfast table boot- 
ed and spurred, and ready for action. 
To my horror the countryside was en- 
veloped in fog and there was some 
question about whether we’d be able 
to hunt at all. However, after much 
telephoning Mrs. Mack found that 
hounds had gone on and I was piled 
into a tiny English Austin and with 
my hostess at the wheel crept through 
the fog to the meet. When we arrived 
at our destination a pub called Ravens- 
moor Inn—I was invited in and offered 
a refreshment which I gladly accepted. 
Pretty soon I was summoned by a boy 
called Mark who told me that my 
horse had arrived in the horse box and 
David Lawrence, from whom I job- 
bed the horse, had gone to Cheltenham 
but wished me ‘a pleasant journey”’. 
With that a big grey loomed up out of 
the fog and I was given a leg up. Luck- 
ily he was the same horse that I had 
ridden over at David Lawrence’s stable 


_ There are quite 


Franklin 


a few days before so we were already 
old friends. 

The meet was scheduled for 10 oclock 
but we were one-half hour waiting for 
the fog to lift. I was beginning to feel 
rather cold and miserable when a de- 
lightful old man in a pink coat came 
over to me and said; ‘“‘You have noth- 
ing to fear, young lady. You’re on a 
great topper.’’ I discovered later this 
was Sir John Dixon, president of the 
hunt, whom, as word has it, rides till 
the moon comes up. He is all of eighty 
years old but his age doesn’t seem to 
bother him. 

The Field numbered around fifty 
people and I thought to myself it must 
number in the hundreds when there 
is no race meeting going on. The Joint- 
Masters; Dick Haworth and Tony Dew- 
hurst, were not present but I had a 
nice talk with there two wives. Mrs. 
Haworth rides side saddle and is a love- 
ly looking person, and rather young. 
She told me her mother-in-law was 
American and she, herself, had hunt- 
ed once in North Carolina. Mrs. Dew- 
hurst rides astride and frequently wins 
point-to-point races. She is a good 
horsewoman, also rather young, and 
extremely nice. Most of the Field were 
mounted on [Irish horses ridden in 
snaffle bits. The majority of the lad- 
ies rode astride which surprised me as 
I thought most English ladies rode 
sidesaddle. During the course of con- 
versation with various members of the 
Field many questions were asked me 
in regard to the hunting over here; 

“Is it true that you jump solid tim- 
ber in America at a dead gallop?—-Are 
the fences 5’-0” high and what happens 
when your horse knocks one?—This 
country must seem very easy compared 
to what you jump in America—lIs your 
hunter staunch to timber?—Are the 
Maryland Hunt Cup fences really nail- 
ed in with horse shoes? 

The longer I listened the more ter- 
rifying our hunting became. I just 
turned to one after another and with 
a very smug expression answered, “It 
all depends on what you are used to!”’ 

Finally the fog lifted a little and we 
were off. We didn’t do very much for 
the first hour and I had a good op- 
portunity to take in the countryside. 
It is rather flat pasture land and the 
turf is wonderful to ride over. I par- 
ticularly noticed that there were very 
few holes. The pastures are bordered 
by small hedges around 3’-0” high. 
a few streams and 
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among the most picturesque sights are 
the hump backed stone bridges which 
you find over almost every stream. 
When hounds are circling in the bot- 
tom land, the Field often pauses on top 
of one of these bridges where you can 
get an excellent view of hounds work- 
ing. I was very impressed as there 
seemed to be a great working unity 
between the huntsman, Arthur Red- 
fern, and his hounds. I counted 17 1-2 
couple and they all seemed to stay to- 
gether very well. 

I would say that the sport was not 
very good this particular day due to 
poor scent conditions. We had one short 
spurt which lasted for ten minutes dur- 
ing which time I jumped _ several 
hedges. Jumping hedges is very dif- 
ferent from jumping timber in this 
country. You must stay firmly in the 
saddle and lean back on landing in 
order not to be thrown forward. You 
can’t see what it is on the other side of 
the hedge and there is usually a drop 
on landing. If you give the horse his 
head he doesn’t Know what you are 
talking about and usually stops. So 
you must keep a firm hold of him and 
pray that he takes off. However, as Sir 
John so rightly said; I was on a great 
“topper”? and I soon caught on and had 
great fun. I became so engrossed with 
the obstacles in front of me that I had 
forgotten about hounds and I realiz- 
ed that for ten minutes the Field had 
been darting around chasing one an- 
other and hounds were nowhere in 
sight. They had eluded us in the fog. 

After a twenty-minute search we 
found them and we were soon off again. 
This time hounds put the fox to 
ground and the huntsman and a few 
local farmers went to work digging 
him out. They do this quite often in 
England and Ireland as foxes are 
plentiful and do a great deal of dam- 
age. This smart old fox fooled hounds 
again and got away for good this time. 
I must say I was delighted as I felt 
he deserved his freedom. After a few 
more unsuccessful attempts at finding 
another fox-the huntsman decided to 
call it a day. 

A few people came up to me and 
apologized for such poor sport but I 

Continued on Page 18 


HUNTER 
DIRECTORY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. ARTHUR REYNOLDS STABLE 
Hunters, Show Horses and Steeplechase 
Prospects for Sale. 

Hunters and Hacks for Hire, Horses 
Boarded and Schooled. Riding Lessons. 
Phone 329-J Tryon, North Carolina 


OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister, Gates Mills, Ohio 
Useful Hacks and Hunters 
With mouths a Specialty. 
Always a Nice Horse on hand. 
Phone—Gates Mills—3-4-693 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Hunter Breeders Since 1938 
Thoroughbred Stallion STIMULIST 
P. O. Box 23 Greensburg, Pa. 
Phone: 3712 
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Bold Anne Best Field 
Hunter At Annual 
Sedgefield Hunter Trials 


Sue Randolph 


Star of the day at the Sedgefield Hunt 
Hunter Trials on April 11 at Sedge- 
field, N. C., was the good-going grey 
mare Bold Anne owned by 19-year-old 
Dudley Williams of Sedgefield. Bold 
Anne is a well-put-together Half-bred, 
probably by Guardian, with worlds of 
foot and all the jump in the world. 
Dudley hunts her with the Sedgefield 
pack in a snaffle and she will go in the 
front or in back of the Field, it makes 
no difference. 


Bold Anne was declared champion 
hunter at Sedgefield when she was pick- 
ed by Judge Arthur Reynolds from a 
field of twenty-odd horses as the most 
agreeable mount to hounds. Renown 
from the Lakelawn Farm of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight W. Winkelman and rid- 
den in the drag by Mr. Winkelman was 
reserve. Honorable mention went to 
Mrs. Claude Sutton, Jr.’s brown mare 
Diana. 

Huntsman George Thomas on his 
‘good grey Guard On led the classy field 
on a short drag after ribbons had been 
pinned in the -five classes. Others in 
the field which were stand-outs were 
Little Trip and Haymarket which are 
regulars with Moore County Hounds 
and have heen winning in the working 
events all season. Happy Girl from the 
Siler City farm of Ward Snarr also 
competed with her owner up but was 
unable to repeat her championship win 
of last year. 

Virginia-bred Bold Anne started her 
winning ways by annexing her first 
blue in children’s hunters with teen- 
ager Miss Sally Schwabenton of Sedge- 
field up. Children’s hunters proved to 
be as interesting as any class of the 
day since it had the largest number of 
entries and boasted several faces new 
to the North Carolina horse world. Miss 
Betsy Rauch of Greenwich and Greens- 
boro, age 16, had some wonderful trips 
on Happy Girl and Guard On through- 
out the day. Miss Anne Cone, 13, daugh- 
ter of .the well-known Ben Cones of 
Greenshoro, was an owner-up on her 
newly acquired bay gelding, Domino 
Joker. Other good young riders were 
David Dillard, Donny Scott, Tony 
Schiffman, and Miss Jeannette Carter. 

About five years ago T. V. (Johnny) 
Rochelle, late Master of Sedgefield 
Hunt, inaugurated a program of school- 
ing shows and hunt activities directed 
at the young entry and there is probab- 
ly a larger group of hunting youngsters 
at Sedgefield today than any place in 
the country. Every year a beautiful sil- 
ver bowl is awarded the child who has 
ridden to hounds most regularly and 
generally shown the most improvement 
in the hunting field. This bowl was 
presented by Tryon Hounds to Sedge- 
field Hunt and is a perpetual trophy. 
The name of Dudley Williams was en- 
graved thereon two years ago. 

In the lightweight hunters Haymar- 
ket, with Cappy Winkelman in _ the 
irons, made every fence a winning one 
to cop the blue. This smooth-sailing bay 
gelding is fresh from Southern Pines 
laurels as he was champion hunter at 
Moore County and champion working 
hunter at the Mid-South Show. 

Haymarket’s stablemate Little Trip 
won the hunter hack class under Ed 
Daniels’ capable handling. 

Bold Anne had a repeat win in mid- 
dle and heavyweight hunters over the 


beautiful course on the Starke S. Dill- 


HUNTER TRIALS 


ard estate Wonderland Farm. Second 
was Lakelawn’s Renown. 

Teams of three is always a popular 
class at the hunter trials as the spec- 
tators can see every fence from the hill 
and it is a breath-taking sight to see 
the horses galloping on the edge of the 
lake with blue grass fields, blue skies, 
and natural rail fences as a background. 
Sedgefield Hunt’s team of three bays, 
ridden by Joint-Masters Nathan Ayers, 
Charles Kearns, and Secretary Jack 
Rochelle, had the best round I have 
ever seen them make and got the nod 
by a hair’s preath over Little Trip, 
Renown, and Haymarket representing 
Moore County in place position. Third 
was the Sedgefield team of greys. 

Beautiful weather and good company 
of enthusiastic horsemen plus large en- 
tries with amateurs up contributed to 
a wonderful day of sport at Wonder- 
land Farm. 
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Past Time and Scandal 
Top Performers At 
Whitelands Trials 


A warm sun and blue skies greeted 
the record crowd that turned out for 
the Whitelands Hunt Hunter Trials at 
Colebrook Farm, near Exton, Pa., on 
Sunday, April 26. It was a welcome 
sight to Mrs. Charles Lee Harper, Com- 
mittee chairman for still another year, 
who remembered most vividly the wind 
and sleet which marred the ’52 show. 

Hundreds of horse enthusiasts, bask- 
ing in Old Sol’s summer-like warmth, 
watched as Hector Van Lennep, of 
Meadowcourt Farms, near West Ches- 
ter, Pa., rode his 10-year-old gray geld- 
ing, Past Time, to victory in The Pen- 
rose M. Davis Memorial and then went 
on to win the championship of the show 
with a total of 10 points. 

Mrs. Harper, joint-owner of Past 
Time, won with the compact hunter in 
the ladies’ working hunter class. 

Seandal, a flashy 6-year-old black 
horse owned by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
F. Pancoast, of Downingtown, Pa., was 
an early scorer on the day’s program 
of 14 events which attracted 75 entries. 
Ridden by Miss Kay Von Tress, Scandal 
triumphed first in the children’s work- 
ing hunter division. Winning next in 
the handy hunters competition, Scandal 
appeared headed for the championship 
as he led the field with 8 points going 
into the start of the Penrose M. Davis 
Memorial. But Mr. and Mrs. Pancoast’s 
color-bearer finished the day’s workout 
with 8 points and was named reserve 
champion of the show. 

The Penrose is open only to mem- 
bers of the Whiteland Hunt. Entries 
must be ridden and owned by members 
and horses must have been out with the 
Whitelands Hunt at least three times 
during the past season. Showing the 
grey champion over a hunter trial 
couse, Mr. Van Lennep outscored Miss 
Marion (Nonnie) Mills riding Buster, 
victor of last year’s Penrose competi- 
tion. 

Sixteen-year-old Miss Janet Frantz, 
of Tremont Farms, rode her Broom- 
light to a first place victory in the 
Walter B. McIlvain Memorial Challenge 
Trophy for working hunters, shown 
over an outside course. 

In the competition for the School 
House Farm Challenge Trophy, pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Carl S. Meister, 
Miss Frantz again on Broomlight, at- 
tempted to win a second leg for Tre- 
mont Farms. Last year her 14-year- 

Continued on Page 18 
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WALTER CRAIGIE of the Deep Run 
Hunt Committee, following the races 
with keen interest. 
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MIDDLEBURG HUNT MEETING SPECTATORS, (1. 


Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, and Robert L. Humphrey, D. V. M. 


Vaughn Flannery’s Study 
Of the Woodlawn Vase 
Famed Racing Trophy 


The picture on the cover of The 
Chronicle this week is another example 
of the interesting imaginative style of 
the Maryland artist, Vaughn Flannery. 
The painting is one that captures the 
traditional and historic sentiment at- 
tached to the cup which is presented to 
the winning owner of the famed Preak- 
ness Stakes. None but the true horse- 
man can realize with what awe the 
possession of a trophy is regarded by 
the sportsmen in racing. The value of 
the winning purse is often spent many 
times over for the privilege of having 
a name inscribed on a famous racing 
trophy. Some owners never attain 
their goals. This is brought out even 
more sharply in Maryland by the great 
deal of time, money and effort expend- 
ed annually by timber enthusiasts in 
order to be the proud possessor of The 
Maryland Hunt Cup Trophy. 

The Woodlawn Vase, of which more 
is written in another section of this is- 
sue, is no exception. The painting of 
this vase in its customary spot in the 
old clubhouse at Pimlico, by Vaughn 
Flannery, certainly does justice to the 
trophy, the Preakness and the spirit be- 
hind the old custom of presenting tro- 
phies. —Easy Mark 


The Arapahoe Hunt 


(Editor’s Note: The following was 
written by the assistant honorary sec- 
retary of the Arapahoe Hunt, Josiah 
G. Holland, for the Master’s dinner. It 
has a lot of fun with the peculiarities 
of the Arapahoe but perhaps some are 
common to other hunts too.) 





‘Tis a cold frosty morning with snow 
on the ground 

The kind to delight any sensible hound 

The field is all gath’ring—the chumps 
there at ten 

To stand ’round and freeze 
never know when 


’till you 
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SYDNEY R. SMITH 
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Shake hands with the visitors from 
far and near 

Most of whom think we’re a little bit 
queer 

Then just as your blood is beginning 
to addle 

George suddenly mounts—so do Stewart 
and Bunny 

So run get your charger and leap in 
the saddle 

Or rather crawl on from the block— 
don’t be funny. 


We’re off—with the horses all cough- 
ing and sneezing 

At this point the tips of your ears 
commence freezing 

The usual pause while the hounds are 
all lieued 

Then three hours walk ’till a coyote is 
viewed 

The only excitement when some simple 
mind 

Rides off to the side and winds up 
down wind 

Then tally-ho lads and in ev’ry direction 

The field rides off madly hell bent for 
election 

The pace of the riders gets faster and 
faster 

But don’t go too fast—you’ll get hell 
from the master. 


The jamb at the panel—the warning 
‘“‘ware hole’’ 
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to r.): Mr. George P. Greenhalgh, Sr., The Hon. George M. 


With one or two horses clear out of 
control 

Then off once again and a swing to 
the left fer 

A cut across Hildegard, Senior and 
Kloepfer 

The coyote as usual then disappears 

While the- hounds run around with 
their big floppy ears 

Two blasts on the horn—thank you 
George—and we’re through 

And we walk slowly iback—that is 
some of us do 

While some follow Woodburne and gal- 
lop and trot 

And catch hell from George cause they 
brought them home hot. 


Then up to the Club for a drink and a 
lunch 

The hilltoppers saw six coyotes in a 
bunch 

Each of us tells in a self-centered way 

His own strange experiences during the 

day 

One poor unforunate must sign the book 

While the rest of us watch with a 
satisfied look 

Good“~bye everyone—see you Thursday 
or Sunday 

That is if I’m able to get up on Monday 

So tired you can’t tell your back from 
the front 





Say, wasn’t it simply a wonderful hunt? 
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GEORGE KINGSLEY 

George Kingsley, dean of horsemen 
of the Twin Cities and a friend of all, 
died in March at the age of 80 years. 
Mr. Kingsley was riding cross country 
up to two weeks before his death, which 
was caused by complications from a fall 
downstairs. His friends in all walks 
of life will miss this gallant gentleman 
who so lived—‘‘the will to do and the 
soul to dare.”’ 

The Squire of King’s Lea was promi- 
nent in the raising of Thoroughbreds, 
hunting, showing, and steeplechasing. 
The stallion King’s Lea, by Towton 
Field—Lady Faust, by Tony Faust 
which was bred by Mr. Kingsley, stood 
at his farm at Mirror Lake, Minnesota 
for many years. 

A director of the Minneapolis Saddle 
and Bridle Club for 35 years, his un- 
failing good judgment was instrument- 
al in the success of this organization. 
His presence will be missed at horse 
shows and meets both as an exhibitor 
and judge. As a famous Minneapolis 
Judge said, ‘‘George belonged to the 
old school of gentlemen. May there be 
more of his kind coming along!” 

—Nancy Lane 





‘hue stave George Kingsley of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with his stallion King’s 
Lea. 


Whitelands Trials 


Continued From Page 16 


old sister, Sally (now recovering from 
injuries received two weeks ago in the 
Radnor Hunt’s trials) won the first 
leg on the School House award with a 
Tremont Farms entry. However, Lady 
Luck, ridden by Miss Patricia Worth- 
ington, bested Broomlight and Miss 
Frantz was 2nd. 

Dick Atkinson, Jr., of Oak Springs 
Farm, Newtown Square, gave the spec- 
tators a demonstration of the fine rid- 
ing skill which won him so many tro- 
phies a few years back. Mr. Atkinson 
rode Irish Party, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Walters, to victory in the 
hunters hacks’ class. 

The championship bowl awarded 
Past Time and rider Mr. Van Lennep, 
was presented in memory of the late 
Mr. George Hill, for many years a re- 
spected, much-loved member of White- 
lands Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Helen Calvarese 


PLACE: Exton, Pa. 
TIME: April 26. 
JUDGES: Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Winkleman. 
CH.: Past Time, Meadowcourt Farm, 10 pts. 
Res.: Scandal, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Pancoast, 
8 pts. 


SUMMARIES 
Children’s hunter hack—l. Buttons and Bows, 
Bruce Wampler; 2. Black Lady, Marion Stroud; 
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W. FAUNTLEROY PURSLEY, Joint-M. F. H. of Iroquois Hunt on Sawdust, Hunts- 
man Dennis Murphy on Brady, and Joint-M. F. H. Edward F. Spears on Cannonball. 


3. Oak Springs Gal, Richard Atkinson, Jr.; 4. 
Tatters, Hutchie Dawes. 

Children’s horsemanship (hunter seat, under 13) 
—l. Joannah Hall; 2. Billy Rittase; 3. Leslie 
Liversidge; 4. Lynne Wanner. —_— 

Children’s horsemanship (hunter seat, 13 to 18) 
—l. Kay Von Tress; 2. Patricia Worthington; 3. 
Richard Jones; 4. Marion (Nonnie) Stroud. 

Green hunters—l1. Khorasan, A. A. Biddle; 2. 
Uwchlan Belle, Henry Keasby; 3. Eer Lingus, 
Robert M. Tindle; 4. High Timber, Joan De 
Francesco, 

Novice working hunters—1. Eer Lingus; 2. Mini- 
Maide, Joannah C. Hall; 3. Robin, Louise Neilson; 
4. Trail Blazer, Peter Kane. 

Children’s working hunters—1. Scandal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel F. Pancoast; 2. May Day, Bruce 
Wampler; 3. Past Time, Meadowcourt Farm; 4. 
Lady Luck, Patricia Worthington. 

Special horsemanship—l. Joannah C. Hall; 2. 
Judy Metz; 3. Lynn Wanner; 4. Peter Culhane. 

Hunter hacks—1. Irish Party, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. Walters; 2. Mocha-Maid, Mrs. Ernest Scott; 3. 
Eer Lingus; 4. Gossip, Delwyn Farms. 

Handy hunters—1. Scandal; 2. Captain Curious, 
Wyola Farms; 3. Ballerina, June Rittase; 4. Lady 
Luck. 

The Penrose M. Davis Memorial (open to mem- 
bers of the Whitelands Hunt, entries must be 
owned by members and ridden by members, over 
hunter trial course)—1. Past Time; 2. Buster, 
Marion Mills; 3. Trail Blazer; 4. Little Bay, Bar- 


bara Smith . 
Ladies’ working hunters—1. Past Time; 2. Scan- 
dal; 3. High Ball, E. Judson Griswold; 4. Tanet, 


Betty Jane Baldwin. 

School House Farm Challenge Trophy for child- 
ren’s hunters (presented by Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
S. Meister, Chester Springs, Pa.)—1. Lady Luck; 
2. Broomlight, Janet Frantz; 3. Golden Harvest, 
Richard Jones; 4. The Widow, Curtis Ferguson. 


The Walter B. MclIlvain Memorial Challenge 
Trophy for working hunters — 1. Broomlight; 2. 
Kolurah, Edward A. Russell; 3. Robin; 4. Lady 
Luck. 

Working hunter pairs — 1. Past Time, Coq De 
Combat, Mr. and Mrs. William McNichol; 2. 
Broomlight; Buster; 3. Robin; Tatters; 4. Lady 
Luck; Golden Harvest. 

Working hunter sweepstakes—l. Past Time; 2. 
Jay Ber, Henry C. (Jiggs) Baldwin, III; 3. Lady 
Luck; 4. High Ball. 


f. 


Fog Bound In Cheshire 


Continued From Page 15 








couldn’t have disagreed more and I 
rode back to the horse box tired but 
happy. By this time the fog had lifted 
completely and I had no trouble find- 
ing it. Mrs. Mack met me in the Aus- 
tin and we drove back to her house 
where a ‘“‘smashing”’ English tea await- 
ed me. 
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SHOW CIRCUITS 





Discussion of F. E. I 





Writer Feels It’s Time For Change In Judging 
Hunters Instead of F. E. I Rules 





William Clark Miller 


The question of adopting the Euro- 
pean rules to govern horse showing in 
America has aroused tremendous inter- 
est in this country, with a lot of people 
advocating their exclusive use in regard 
to our open jumper division. 


While ] have never been abroad and 
in position to watch the procedure 
there, I have talked to those who have; 
some who have participated, others 
who were interested spectators. There 
is more to consider than merely adopt- 
ing the rules alone. We—in this coun- 
try—have an entirely different con- 
ception of what makes a horse show 
than the Europeans; hence our proce- 
dure should be changed drastically if 
we are to derive any benefit from 
adopting F. BE. I. rules. Furthermore, 
attendance at our shows is hampered 
by the fact that, while the most sport- 
minded nation in the world, the major- 
ity of Americans have very diversified 
tastes, which run all the way from 
baseball to the roller derby. Psycholog- 
ically, the American likes to identify 
himself with a team, any team, and 
has no interest in, or desire for, indivi- 
dual effort—with the exception of mak- 
ing money! 

In regard to Huropean shows, dress- 
age and jumping are the two main at- 
tractions. Their hunters seldom jump, 
while their jumper is actually a com- 
bination of our hunter and jumper divi- 
sions. The European show features one 
jumping class a day over—often—up 
to 25 obstacles, performance and time 
to count. With all the jumping horses 
in one class, their entries often run 50 
and more. The obstacles being fixed 
with plenty of room to gallop, means 
a complete change in our _ present 
shows; as, a course to be set up, (or 
rather built) entails great expense and 
would present a situation difficult to 
surmount for indoor shows. Under F. 
E. I., jumpers are put in three cate- 
gories, progressing upward as they 
gain wins. However, while they may 
stay in their present situation until 
accumulated wins force them forward, 
they are not allowed to drop down in 
competition should they be unsuccess- 
ful or suffer a reversal of form. 

The three grades allowing for a dif- 
ference of ability is a strong argument 
for the pro-F. B. I. faction. Many more 
horses could compete on the big show 
eircuit than heretofore. The fact is, 
that for a successful change to F. B. I. 
rules, both the working hunter and 





open jumper divisions should be com- 
bined in this country. The working 
hunters would derive much more bene- 
fit from the change than the open 
horses, for that matter, as the opinion 
would be taken out of judging and re- 
placed by the fact. There can be no 
fair competition when the choice of 
the winners is based on a judge’s opin- 
ion; there is no accounting for tastes! 
For example, witness the furor going 
on in the boxing world today, due to 
improper decisions in the ring. As time 
counts using F. BE. I. the good moving, 
well bred horse which can really run 
and jump, would have it all over the 
hog—and would lose nothing by for- 
feiting way of going in judging. Most 
of the judges don’t know a mover when 
they see one anyway. 

The Open Horse Division of the 
American Horse Shows is the one un- 
der heavy fire from the pro-F. E. I. 
exponents. While seldom owning or 





riding open horses, these people criti- 
cize the methods used to train and ride 
in this division, maintaining that a 
healthier condition would ‘be establish- 
ed py the adoption of F. BE. I. Their con- 
cern for open horses and horsemen is 
commendable put again opinion rears 
its ugly head. Maybe some people like 
it better this way. As I only know what 
I read in the papers (unquote) most of 
the criticism of the open division goes 
something like this: 

It seems Joe Blow (that really good 
horseman from down the road) is per- 
suaded to take his carefully made, well- 
trained, pleasant and good jumping 
horse to the show and gets beat. Often, 
whether the horse is shown as a hunter 
or as a jumper is not made clear. How- 
ever, the story does make clear that 
Joe got mixed up with a lot of hard 
characters who poled, knocked on, beat 
up and wrestled their horses over fen- 
ces while standing on their heads in 
the saddle. Obviously, Joe got confused 
and showed in the open division instead 
of the hunter division which would have 
suited him petter. The hard characters 
Joe encountered were actually open 
horsemen operating for profit and plea- 
sure. Joe Blow (who is really a good 
horseman) is repulsed by the rough and 
unfair tactics and goes home in a huff. 
How can we get Joe hack to the show? 
Why, by F. BE. I. of course—as only 

Continued on Page 20 
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Discussion of F. E. I 


Continued From Page 19 


good horses and horsemen can win un- 
der them—and amateurs. 

The open division today is the only 
place where a man can get a fair shake 
no matter what, and you all know what 
the WHAT is. The idea is to find some 
freak, that can really get height, and 
zo out and peat the horses costing 
thousands of dollars, and it’s done 
every day. The kind of horse needed 
to gallop and jump an outside course 
of 25 fences with time a factor, wouid 
eliminate half of the open horses show- 
ing today; put here again we are near- 
er the working hunter than the open 
horse. The judges of hunter classes are 
constantly criticized by people exhibit- 
ing in this division. If there are twenty 
exhibitors and one judge in a class, 
chances are there will be nineteen dis- 
satisfied people. The judging system 
for hunters is at fault—in fact—dquite 
ridiculous. It’s time for a change! 
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Ashantee Riding Club 


Entries were light at this last show 
of a winter series sponsored by the 
Ashantee Riding Club, but the show 
brought out many green horses. Young 
Jim Forman staged a private rodeo in 
the pleasure horse event with his 2- 
year-old Lucky Omen filly. Several 
horses in this class were making their 
initial outing in the show ring and 
they all went remarkably well. San- 
Joy Farms won both the jumper stake 
and the progressive jumpers with Dun- 
lin while Toddy Messler topped the en- 
tries in the two horsemanship classes. 





SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Mike Kelley 


PLACE: Avon, N. Y. 
TIME: April 26. 
JUDGES: Robert Sloan and Robert Dyegert. 


SUMMARIES 

Open horsemanship—1. Toddy Messler; 2. Sally 
Forman; 3. Sally Wadsworth; 4. Helen Cohen. 

Horsemanship over jumps—1l. Toddy Messler; 2. 
Sally Forman; 3. Sally Wadsworth; 4. Helen 
Cohen. 

Children’s jumpers—1. Little Echo, Jim Forman; 
2. Orphan Annie, Sally Wadsworth; 3. Little Irish, 
Toddy Messler; 4. Royal Abbess, Helen Cohen. 

Pleasure horses—1l. Little Irish; 2. Little Echo; 
3. Flaracinda, Oak Ridge Stable; 4. Snuffy, San- 
Joy Farms. 

Young hunters—1. Dawn Mate, Oak Ridge Stable; 
2. Irish Call, Green Acre Farm. 

Working hunters — 1. Tardee, M. Pierson; 2. 
Tammy, C. W. Carson; 3. Irish Call. 

Amateur jumpers—1. Tammy; 2. Little Irish; 3. 
Omalene, M. Preston; Royal Abbess. 

Open jumpers—l. Bay Rum, Roger Young; 2. 
Question, F. Snyder; 3. Carnation, D. Yull; 4. 
Buck Again, Robert Nubeck. 

Progressive jumpers—1l. Dunlin, San-Joy Farms; 
2. Irish Jubilee, B. Merle; 3. Roulette, San-Joy 
Farms; 4. Bay Rum. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Irish Jubilee; 2. Ques- 
tion; 3. Roulette; 4. Whistler, San-Joy Farms. 

Jumper stake—1. Dunlin; 2. Irish Jubilee; 3. 
Iron Major, Joe Healy. 
ht. 


Boulder Brook 


It was fortunate that Mother Nature, 
for once, was kind to Boulder Brook, 
weather wise. If the show had not 
been able to utilize the outdoor ring 
with the indoor arena, it would pro- 
bably still be going on, for the entries 
were that numerous. This was especial- 
ly true of the working hunter and 
jumper divisions. 

Boulder Brook’s spring affair con- 
tinued to uphold its reputation of being 
one of the pest jumper shows in the 
east. Many of the horses had been 
champions more than once so it was 
not an easy thing to even get a ribbon. 
That fact made the victories of Harry 
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SERGEANT, owned and ridden by Larry Turner during the recent Hobby Horse 


Farm Hunter Show, South Miami, Florida. 


in horsemanship and hunter classes. 


D. Ryan’s horses all the more impres- 
sive. Before the stake class, George 
Braun had ridden Mr. Bedford and 
Royal Knight to a point tie. Mr. Bed- 
ford, by virtue of placing 2nd in the 
stake, broke the tie and accounted for 
the championship over his stablemate. 

Mrs. Don Ferraro’s Sombrero return- 
ed to the show ring for the first time 
in neawly a year. The long lay-off seem- 
ed to have had very little effect on the 
steady going gelding. With his new rid- 
er, Raymond Burr, in the saddle he won 
both the open, stake and working hunt- 
er tri-color. Reserve was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Correll’s Royal Guard, ridden by Mrs. 
Alvin Lindsay. 

Conformation hunters were not so 
numerous as the working hunters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Haymond’s The Angel, 
ridden by Mrs. David Kelly, had a com- 
paratively easy time of it as he won 
three classes and the championship. 
The outstanding gelding was followed 
by Don Hancock’s Driftwood, ridden 
by the very busy Raymond Burr. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Tanbark 


PLACE: Scarsdale, N. Y. 

TIME: April 25-26. 

JUDGES: Hunters and jumpers: Mrs. J. Schuyler 
Wilson, J. Schuyler Wilson, Truman Dodson, 
Col. Harry Diston, Vincent M. Quinn. Hunter 
seat and equitation: Mrs. Schuyler Wilson. 


HUNTER SEAT CH.: George Morris. 
Res.: Patsy Ann Smith. 


CHILDREN’S HORSE CH.: Bambina, Billie Eadie. 

Res.: Sea Mist, Patsy Ann Smith. 

WORKING HUNTER CH.: Sombrero, Mrs. Don J. 
Ferraro . 

Res.: Royal Guard, Mrs. Elizabeth Correll. 

HUNTER CH.: The Angel, Mr. and Mrs. Leon S. 
Haymond. 

Res.: Driftwood, Don Hancock. 

JUMPER CH.: Mr. Bedford, Harry D. Ryan, agt. 

Res.: Oregon Duke, Harry D. Ryan. 

SUMMARIES 

Model hunters—1. The Angel, Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
S. Haymond; 2. Mr. O’Malley, Mr. and Mrs, E. C. 
Bowen; 3. Tellabit, Green Dunes Farm; 4. Drift- 
wood, Don Hancock. 

Maiden horsemanship, under 18—1. Miriam Duffy; 
2. Jackie Warner; 3. Kathy O’Brien; 4. Jody 
Regan; 5. Bobby Heller; 6. Nina Terry. 

Open jumpers—1. Peg’s Pride, Hutchinson Stable; 
2. Sweet Sue, S. Leto; 3. Why Daddy, Mr. and 


This pair have been consistent winners 


Mrs. A. H. Merkel; 4. 
Leon S. Haymond. 
Novice horsemanship, under 18, over jumps—1. 
Betty Weed; 2. Jody Ragan; 3. Billy Heller; 4. 
Jackie Warner; 5. Kathy O’Brien; 6. Nina Terry. 


Limit working hunters—1. Driftwood; 2. Memory 
Boy, Glenna Lee Madura; 3. Honeybrook, Betts 
Nashem; 4. Mr. and Mrs. David L. Clark, Jr. 


Limit horsemanship, hunter seat—1. Peggy Peck; 
2. Miriam Duffy; 3. Barbara Friedman; 4. Jackie 
Warner; 5. Kathy Copps; 6. Jody Ragan. 

Hunters, open—1l. The Angel; 2. Transportation, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Correll; 3. Rapidana, Mr. and Mrs. 
David L. Clark, Jr.; 4. Driftwood. 

Open jumpers—1l. Mr. Bedford; 2. Peg’s Pride, 
Hutchinson Stable; 3. Scotch Mist, Mrs. Don J. 
Ferraro; 4. Pale Face, Harry D. Ryan. 

P.H.A. Trophy, open jumpers—1l. Pale Face; 2. 
Why Worry Again, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Merkel; 
3. Royal Knight, Harry D. Ryan; 4. Stray Star, 
Fred Blum. 

A.S.P.C.A. horsemanship event —1. Barbara 
Friedmann; 2. Betty Weed; 3. Miriam Duffy; 4. 
Jody Ragan; 5. Jackie Warner; 6. Kathy Copps. 

Children’s working hunters — 1. Game Cock, 
George Morris; 2. Bambina, Billie Eadie; 3. Mem- 
ory Boy; 4. Savage Lover, Billy Heller. 

Open jumpers—1. Royal Knight; 2. Black Watch; 
3. Mr. Bedford; 4. Couldbe, Hutchinson Stable. 

Boulder Brook Club horsemanship — 1. Billie 
Eadie; 2. Miriam Duffy; 3. Peggy Peck; 4. Ray- 
mond Walsh; 5. Billy Heller; 6. Kathie Daly. 

Open jumpers—1. Trader Horn, Wonder Horn 
Stable; 2. Mr. Bedford; 3. Sir Possum, Jean Coch- 
rane; 4. Why Worry Again. 

Working hunter hack —1. Transportation; 2. 
Andracles, Dr. and Mrs. Jordon Woodcock; 3. 
Kuskokwim, Peggy Peck; 4. Royal Guard. 

Hunters, ladies to ride—1. Driftwood; 2. Mr. 
O’Malley, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Bowen; 3. Tellabit; 
4. Rapidana. 

Hunter hacks—1. Rapidana; 2. Driftwood; 3. Mr. 
O'Malley; 4. Transportation. 

Working hunters—1. Sombrero; 2. Royal Guard; 
3. Sporting Chance, Ralph Peterson; 4. Jumping 
Jimminy, Gerald Weiss & Hugh McDonald. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Sweet Sue; 2. Royal 
Knight; 3. Oregon Duke; 4. Prince River. 

Open jumpers—1. Scotch Mist; 2. Andante; 3. 
Prince River; 4. Couldbe. 

Hunters, amateurs to ride—l. The Angel; 2. Mr. 
O'Malley; 3. Tellabit; 4. Monmouth Boy, Betts 


Nashem. 
Continued on Page 21 


Andante, Mr. and Mrs. 
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OPEN SPRING. Arthur Ridley receives 
the Margaret Calkins Banning Trophy 
from the noted authoress after a win- 
ning round on W. E. Kuhn’s en 
Spring in the open conformation hunt- 
er class. 


Horse Shows 
Continued from Page 20 


Children’s hacks—1. Androcles; 2. Kuskokwim; 
3. Pride of the Irish Lane, Kathy Whiteside; 4. 
Game Cock. 

Working hunters, open—1. Royal Guard; 2. Gin 
Riffle, Katherine Hall; 3. Sporting Chance; 4. 
Sombrero, 

A.H.S.A. Medal Clas, hunting seat—1. Patsy Ann 
Smith; 2. Cynthia Stone; 3. Peggy Peck; 4. Henry 
C. Filter, Jr.; 5. Raymond Walsh; 6. Eloise King. 

Children’s jumpers —1. Sea Mist; 2. George 
Washington, Boulder Brook Club; 3. Main At- 
traction, Miriam Duffy; 4. Peter Pan, Wendy 
Wright. 

Working hunters, ladies to ride—1. Hallmark, 
Mr. and Mrs. David L. Clark, Jr.; 2. Royal Guard; 
3. Sporting Chance, Ralph Peterson; 4. Sombrero. 

Open horsemanship, hunter seat —1. George 
Morris; 2. Glenna Lee Madura; 3. thia Stone; 
4. Raymond Walsh; 5. Peggy Peck; 6. Patsy Ann 
Smith. 

Jumpers, open—1. Royal Knight; 2. Black Watch; 
3. Sir Possum; 4. Andante. 

Working hunters, amateurs to ride —1. My 
Chance, Jean Cochrane; 2. Sombrero; 3. Sporting 
Chance; 4. Savage Lover. 

Children’s hunters—1. Bambina; 2. Sea Mist; 3. 
Kuskokwim; 4. Savage Lover. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Mr. Bedford; 2. Black 
Watch; 3. Andante; 4. Oregon Duke. 

Hunters under saddle—1. Transportation; 2. The 
Angel; 3. Driftwood; 4. Rapidana. 

Working hunters —1. Sombrero; 2. Sporting 
Chance; 3. Hallmark; 4. My Chance. 

Hunter stake, $250—1. The Angel; 2. Transporta- 
tion; 3. Driftwood; 4. Bimmy’s Time. 

Jumper stake, $250—1. Scotch Mist; 2. Mr. Bed- 
ford; 3. Royal Knight; 4. Andante. 

£). 


Buffalo Saddle and Bridle 
Club 


This was the last of a winter series 
of shows held in the Buffalo Saddle 
and Bridle Club. 

San-Joy Farms and Doug Cudney did 
most of the winning in the open divi- 
sion. A young hunter class was added 
because there were sO many young 
horses at the show. It was a good class 
and Jim Forman won it with Bright 
Lad while Miss Elizabeth Ginther was 
2nd with her Low Gino and her new 
Thoroughbred, Pluie D’Or was 3rd. This 
was Pluie D’Or’s first appearance in a 
horse show. 

The junior division was well filled 
with Miss Cathy Bromly coming all the 
way from Bradford, Pa. to win the 
junior horsemanship. 








SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Mike Kelley 


PLACE: Buffalo, New York. 
TIME: April 19. 
JUDGE: William C. Faugh, Jr. 


SUMMARIES 
Novice jumpers—l. Question Mark, Doug Cud- 


ney; 2. Tardee, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell Pierson; 3. , 


SHOWING 


Investigator, James Forman; 4. Bright Mate, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Taylor. 

Open jumpers—1. Big Bounce, W. Joseph Ed- 
wards; 2. Kopper King, Doug Cudney, 3. Hang- 
over, Doug Cudney; 4. Black Velvet, A B C 
Farms. 

Progressive jumpers —1. Roulette, San-Joy 
Farms; 2. Black Velvet; 3. Kopper King; 4. Hang- 
over. 

Junior jumpers—1. Bright Mate; 2. Gray Lady, 
Margery Goldman; 3. Little Echo, Sallyy Forman; 
4. Able Seaman, King Frank Grillo. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Dunlin Kirg, San-Joy 
Farms; 2. Whistler, San-Joy Farms; 3. Hangover; 
4. Home Sign, Dr. J. B. Chassels. 

Working hunters—1. Kudos, Doug Cudney; 2. 
Investigator; 3. Storm’s Star, W. Joseph Edwards; 
4. Tardee. 

Open hunters—1. Tardee; 2. Low Gino, Elizabeth 
Ginther; 3. Bright Lad, James Forman; 4. Kudos. 

Young hunters—1. Bright Lad; 2. Low Gino; 3. 
Pluie D’Or, Elizabeth Ginther; 4. Home Sign. 

Hunter hacks—1. Offense, Doug Cudney; 2. Coun- 
try Girl, Diane Victor; 3. Bright Lad; 4. Home 
Sign. 

Junior horsemanship — 1. Cathy Bromley; 2. 
Peter C. Schmidt; 3. Jill Northway; 4. Ruth 
Willard. 

Children’s horsemanship—1. William Schmidt; 2. 
Susan Intrator; 3. Sally Forman; 4. Hugh Levick. 

Horsemanship over jumps—l. James Forman; 2. 
Margery Goldman; 3. Diane Victor; 4. George 
Daggett, Jr. 
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California Mid-Winter 
Fair 


PLACE: Imperial, California. 
TIME: February 28-March 8, 1953. 
JUDGE: Clyde Kennedy. 


SUMMARIES 

Lightweight hunters—1. That Again, Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Lauer; 2. Beaverbalance, Jerry Cribley; 
3. Ron D Voo, Barbara Worth Stables; 4. Narrow 
Margin, Mr. and Mrs. Reese Morgan. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters—1. Mister Moss, 
Olive Crossen; 2. Briar Gate, Mrs. E. Strain; 3. 
Sky Raker, Mr. and Mrs. C. Logue; 4. Ferno Doon, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Pope, Jr.; 5. Country Squire, 
Bonita Stables. és 

Handy hunters—1. Mister Moss; 2. Briar Gate; 
3. Round Trip, Jimmy Williams; 4. That Again; 
5. Beverbalance, Jerry Cribley. 

Hunter stake—1. Narrow Margin; 2. Desert Fox, 
Noni Campbell; 3. Mister Moss; 4. Round Trip; 
5. Sand Castle, Barbara Goetz; 6. That Again; 
7. Ron D Voo; 8. Ferno Doon. 

Lady or amateur hunters—l. Mister Moss; 2. 
Briar Gate; 3. Round Trip; 4. Ron D Voo; 5. 
Desert Fox. 

Working hunters—1. Mister Moss; 2. Sand Castle, 

Continued on Page 22 
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Barbara Goetz; 3. Round Trip; 4. Ron D Voo; 5. 
Ferno Doon. 

Jumpers, lady or amateur—1. Remember Me, 
Mrs. Don Dodge; 2. Balbriggan, Barbara Worth 
Stables; 3. Penny Packer, Barbara Worth Stables; 
4. Widow Woman, Mrs. Don Dodge; 5. Hop A 
Long, Rudy Smithers. 

Knock-down-and-out — 1. Balbriggan; 2. Penny 
Packer; 3. Remember Me; 4. Widow Woman; 65. 
Hop A Long. 

Jumpers, 5’-0’-—1. Remember Me; 2. Balbriggan; 
3. Little Iodine, Jimmy Williams; 4. Widow 
Woman; 5. Hop A Long. 

Jumpers, handy—1. Balbriggan; 2. Little Iodine; 
3. Penny Packer; 4. Remember Me; 5. Widow 
Woman. 

Jumper stake—1. Balbriggan; 2. Penny Packer; 
3. Widow Woman; 4. Remember Me; 5. Hop A 
Long; 6. The Morman, Marjory Babcock; 7. Little 
Iodine. 

Polo, ladies—1. Tonka, Sundial Stables; 2. Bon- 
nie Bravo, Barbara Worth Stables; 3. Juanita, Bob 
Wintringer; 4. Little Rusty, Rudy Smithers; 5. 
Sally, Sun Dial Stables. 

Lightweight polo—1. Tonka; 2. Orita, Lee Webb; 
3. Bonnie Bravo; 4. Juanita; 5. Little Rusty. 

Polo stake—1. Sioux City, Hal Begley; 2. Tonka; 
3. Red Lady, Ray Hackworth; 4. Bonnie Bravo; 
5. Juanita; 6. Orita; 7. Sally; 8. Little Rusty. 

Speed and handiness — 1. Sioux City; 2. Red 
Lady: 3. Juanita; 4. Orita; 5. Bonnie Bravo. 

n 





Coatesville 


Probably the best combination child’s 
hunter-open working hunter in this 
vicinity is Pep Ricki, the pride and joy 
of 13-year-old Miss Margaret Johnson. 
‘Pepper’, as he is called around home, 
is a prize product of the Henry Warn- 
ers, owners of the Derbydown Stables. 
He is very seldom out of the ribbons in 
either children’s or adults’ classes. Re- 
serve to Pep Ricki was H. A. W. 
Myrin’s Kimberling, last year’s work- 
ing hunter champion at The Pennsyl- 
vania National and The National. Rid- 
ing Kimberling was 14-year-old Miss 
Susan Metz. 

‘Miss Phyllis Lose’s Cassadol, the jet- 
engine of the open jumper ranks, add- 
ed another tri-color to her already 
large record. The reserve champion, 
ridden by the well known dressage 
rider, Miss Marjorie Haines, was Harry 
Gill’s Linda Lee. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Pat Lockhart 





PLACE: Coatesville, Pa. 

TIME: April 25. 

JUDGES: Hollie Ashby, Sonny Mitchell and 
William Frick. 

HUNTER CH.: Pep Ricki, Margaret Johnson, 
7 pts. 
Res.: Kimberling, H. A. W. Myrin, 5 pts. 

JUMPER CH.: Cassadol, Phyllis Lose, 10 pts. 
Res.: Linda Lee, Harry Gill, 7 pts. 


SUMMARIES 

Leadline—1. Sherry Weinstein; 2. Frank Harvey; 
3. Lynne Lockhart ;4. Patty Grace. 

Pony hack (small)—1. Blue Jeans, Patty Grace; 
2. Black Pepper, Lynne Warner; 3. Little Star, 
Frank Harvey; 4. Little Hunter, Stephen Hill. 

Pony hack (large)—1. Velvet Shadow, George 
Wanner; 2. Miss Surprise, Billy Rittase; 3. Hou- 
dini, Leslie Lockhart; 4. Shamrock, Beverly 
Rittase. 

Children’s horsemanship—1. Joan Kent; 2. Mar- 
garet Johnson; 3. Entry; 4. George Wanner. 

Pony jumpers—1. Miss Surprise; 2. Black Pep- 
per; 3. Velvet Shadow; 4. Pegamie, Carol Kitchell. 

Children’s jumpers — 1. Rockie, Head Spring 
Farm; 2. Grey Mist, Derbydown Stables; 3. Valley 
Miss, Betsy Lockhart; 4. Copperhead, Derbydown 
Stables. 

Ladies’ hunters—1. Tanet, Betty Jane Baldwin; 
2. Billy Boy, Rachel Ann Martin; 3. Tarad, J. D. 
McKinnon; 4. Kolurah, E. A. Russell. 

Open jumpers—i. Linda Lee, Harry Gill; 2. 
Cassadol, Phyllis Lose; 3. Surprise, Samuel War- 
ner, Sr.; 4. Betty, Milo Carnolius. 

Green hunters—1. Tanet; 2. March Blaze, Mrs. 
Walter Grace; 3. Count Trifari, Fred Tecce; 4. 
Grey Mist. 

Hunter hack—1. Kimberton King, H. A. W. 
Myrin, 2. Valley Breeze, Patricia Lockhart; 3. Pep 
Ricki, Margaret Johnson; 4. Tarad. 

Musical chairs—1. Betsy Lockhart. 

Open working hunter—1. Kimberling, H. A. W. 
Myrin; 2. Tarad; 3. Jayber, H. C. Baldwin, 3rd; 
4. Billy Boy. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Brown Jug, E. Ember- 
ger; 2. Mr. Oxford Royal, Fred Fortugno; 3. Cas- 
sadol; 4. Red Rebel, E. Emberger. 


SHOWING 


Hunter pairs—l1. Tarad; Jayber; 2. Billy Boy; 
Little Cracker, Margaret McGinn; 3. Valley Breeze; 
Double Scotch, William Babb; 4. Pep Ricki; March 
Blaze. 

Handy hunters—1. Pep Ricki; 2. Surprise; 3. 
Nimrod, Fred Tecce; 4. Scandal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel F. Pancoast. 

Bareback jumpers—1. Red Thunder, Dick Curtis, 
Jr.; 2. The Waitress, Gilmore Hotels; 3. Apache, 
Eugene Koons; 4. Valley Miss. 

Scurry—1. Purple Magic, Charles Fox; 2. Jayber; 
3. Tarad; 4. Copper Lustre, Mrs .George Scheetz. 

Special course, jumpers—1l. Cassadol; 2. Daisy 
Mae, William Douglass; 3. Linda Lee; 4. Mr. Ox- 
ford Royal. 

Consolation jumping—1l. Pappy, Eugene Koons; 
2. Irish Lad, Allaround Farms; 3. Mona Lisa, 
Allaround Farms; 4. Leaping Lena, Gilmore 


Farms. 
4). 


Coral Gables and Miami 
High Schools 


Coral Gables and Miami High Schools 
staged their first annual open show at 
the Nancy Mount School of Equitation. 

The hunter classes included the usual 
local hunters, about g—not many, but 
most of them are yery good. We have 
more Thoroughbreds here this year 
than ever before and hunters are the 
preference over the previously pevail- 
ing open jumpers. Now it appears that 
the jumping events don’t fill unless 
some of the hunters enter. 





SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Merle Whittaker 


PLACE: Miami, Florida. 
TIME: April 19. 
SUMMARIES 

Hunter hack—l. Brass Band, Harry Whittaker; 
2. Sergeant Murphy, Larry Turner; 3. Peter Pan, 
Mrs. Horace Larkins; 4. Handall, Mrs. Jobie 
Arnold; 5. Patsy, Homer St. Gaudens. 

Working hunters—1. Gray Witch, Colonel and 
Mrs. W. M. Dodisette; 2. Brass Band; 3. Handall; 
4. Patsy; 5. Peter Pan. 





Eastern Military Academy 
Troop 


This school is located on the former 
Otto Kahn estate and its athletic field 
provided an ideal show grounds for, in 
spite of a heavy morning’s rain, the 
footing was extremely good. 

It was pleasant and encouraging to 
see so many good riding boys in the 
ring for a chance. There is generally 
such a predominance of girls in the 
horsemanship division that it takes a 
very hardy male to even enter the ring 
in most shows. 

Last year’s reserve champion, Rich- 
ard Lewisy, proved that the year’s time 
had not peen wasted. After winning 
both over 13 classes, he proved an easy 
victor in the championship event. He 
showed his new young mare, Colleen, 
which has already done well in hunter 
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trials and shows this spring. Besides 
the troop at Bastern, Dick is also a 
member of the Smithtown Hunt. 

The reserve award was not quite so 
easily pinned. The award was finally 
given to —. Ward Stearns, winner of 
the senior jumping class over Meredith 
Miller, who was showing his newly ac- 
quired Heathcliff for the first time. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Tanbark 


PLACE: Cold Spring Harbor, L. I, N. Y. 
TIME: April 26. et | 
JUDGES: Rev. Edward L. Melton and Patrick 
Rice. 
HORSEMANSHIP CH.: Richard Lewisy. 
Res.: E. Ward Stearns. 


SUMMARIES 

Horsemanship, walk, trot and canter, under 10 
—1l. Barry D. Yorkin; 2. Alexander R. Torti; 3. 
William W. Hetzel; 4. William D. Stearns. 

Horsemanship over fences, under 13—1. Gordon 
D. Davidson; 2. Walter E. Rundquist; 3. Albert 
E. Hoffman; 4. Thomas L. Emrich. z 

Horsemanship over fences, 13 and over—1l. 
Richard A. Lewisy; 2. Meredith H. Miller; 3. 
James M. Netter; 4. Bruce C. Besemer. 

Intermediate horsemanship, walk, trot and 
canter, 11 to 12—1. William D. Sterns; 2. Ronald 
F. Oliver; 3. Gordon D. Davidson; 4. Alexander 
R. Torti. 

Horsemanship, senior, walk, trot and canter, 
over 13—1. Richard A. Lewisy; 2. Meredith H. 
Miller; 3. E. Ward Sterans, II; 4. Bruce C. Bese- 


mer. 
Junior jumping, under 13—1. William D. 
Stearns; 2. Thomas L. Emrich; 3. Ronald F. 


Oliver; 4. Barry D. Yorkin. 

Senior jumping, 12 and over—l. E. Ward 
Stearns; 2. Richard A. Lewisy; 3. Bruce C. Bese- 
mer; 4. John F. Nucatola. 

Open horsemanship over fences—1. Bruce C. 
Besemer; 2. Meredith H. Miller; 3. Richard A. 
Lewisy; 4. James M. Netter. 

Bareback jumping—l. Bruce B. Besemer; 2. 
Meredith H. Miller; 3. E. Ward Stearns; 4. John 
F. Nucatola. 


4. 
—— 


Hartsville 


Again this year, the hunter and 
jumper divisions were filled with quali- 
ty horses in this show. Vernon G. 
Cardy’s Gold Lode, ridden by Jimmy 
Donaldson, captured the hunter tri- 
color. In for reserve was lLakelawn 
Farm’s Little Trip which had Ed Dan- 
iels in the saddle. 

Among the open jumpers, Miss Joy 
Buyck’s Pageant not only collected the 
big money in the stake but was also 
pinned champion. Another Cardy entry, 
Charmaine, was reserve. 

For the first time, the Hartsville 
Horse Show is a member of the Ameri- 
can Horse Shows Association. 








SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Margaret Lanford 


PLACE: Hartsville, S. C. 
TIME: April 17-18. 
HUNTER CH.: Gold Lode, Vernon G. Cardy. 
Res.: Little Trip, Lakelawn Farms. 
Continued on Page 23 
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JUMPER CH.: Pageant, Joy Buyck. 
Res.: Charmaine, Vernon G. Cardy. 


SUMMARIES 
April 17 

Open jumping—1. Charmaine, Vernon G. Cardy; 
2. Tarboy, Lakelawn Farms; 3. Ksar de Sprit, 
Vernon G. Cardy; 4. Get Busy, F. J. Tollon, Jr. 

Green hunters—1. Little Trip, Lakelawn Farms; 
2. Cedarcrest Pat, Bayne Welker; 3. Rip-Ron, 
Jane McNeal; 4. Shannon, Sally Floyd. 

AHSA Medal class (hunt seat)—1. Louise Cok- 
er; 2. Ruth Helen Woolfe; 3. Boake Boykin; 4. 
Sally Floyd; 5. Amy Dale Gabriel; 6. Peter Win- 
kelman. 

Working hunters—l1. Gold Lode, Vernon G. 
Cardy; 2. Domino Joker, Annie Cone; 3. Little 
Trip, Lakelawn Farms; 4. Racormac, Vernon G. 


Cardy. 
Ladies’ hunters—1. Gold Lode; 2. Follow Me, 
4. Shannon. 
Gold 


Louise Coker; 3. Racormac; 

Thoroughbred and Half-bred hunters—1. 
Lode; 2. Missy; Lakelawn Farms; 3. Racormac; 4. 
Little Trip. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Happy Landing, F. J. 
Tollon, Jr.; 2. Barometer, Starland Stables; 3. 
Get Busy, F. J. Tollon, Jr.; 4. First Attempt, 
Starland Stables. 

Open hunters—l. Gold Lode; 2. Domino Joker; 
3. Little Trip; 4. Racormac. 

April 18 

Open jumping—l. Pageant, Joy Buyck; 2. 
Tarboy, Lakelawn Farms; 3. Get Busy; 4. First 
Attempt. 

ASPCA equitation—1. Louise Coker; 2. Peter 
Winkelman; 3. Amy Dale Gabriel; 4. Boake Boy- 
kin; 5. Ruth Helen Woolfe; 6. Allyn Choate. 

Appointment class for hunters—1. Gold Lode; 
2. Little Trip; 3. Missy; 4. Racormac. 

Juveniles’ hunters—1. Follow Me: 2. Shannon; 
3. Wonder, Mrs. Frank McNeal; 4. Christopher, 
Boake Boykin. 

Working hunters—1. Little Trip; 2. Racormac; 
3. Gold Lode; 4. Follow Me. 

Hunter stake—1. Gold Lode; 2. Little Trip; 3. 
Domino Joker; 4. Follow Me; 4. Racormac; 6. 
Cedarcrest Pat, Bayne Welker. 

Championship Equitation, hunt seat—1. Louise 
Coker; 2. Amy Dale Gabriel; 3. Ruth Helen 
Woolfe; 4. Boake Boykin; 5. Peter Winkelman. 

Jumper stake—l. Pageant; 2. Ksar d’Esprit; 3. 
Birdwood Hazard; 4. Charmaine; 5. Get Busy; 66. 
Tarboy. 
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Kimberton Farms School 





Regardless of the rain, the show 
sponsored by the eighth graders of the 
Kimberton Farms School in order to 
raise money for their annual trip to 
Washington, was held as scheduled. Al- 
though there was no championship 
awarded, Miss Hutchie Dawes’ Tatters 
was obviously high horse of the day, 
being the only one with two blues to 
its credit. 

‘Honors went to 12-year-old Tony 
Steiert (riding the mare, Justa Spar) 
who won the horsemanship class after 
a long and very worthwhile test. Riders 
had to change horses, do figure-eights, 
mount and dismount, and jump fences, 
in addition to the regular walk, trot 
and canter procedure. If more horse 
shows would give tests such as these, 
the true riders (often on green horses) 
= have a chance to gain recogni- 
tion. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Pat Lockhart 


PLACE: Phoenixville, Pa. 

TIME: April 18. 

JUDGE: Mr. and Mrs. John deZ. Hamilton and 
Mrs. F. Norton Lockhart. 


SUMMARIES 

Novice walk and trot—l. Michael Dawes; 2. 
Susan Butt; 3. Jimmy Butt. 

Novice jumping —1. Susan Emley; 2. Wick 
Havens; 3. Nonnie Ewing. 

Children’s hunters—1. Trail Blazer, Peter Kane; 
2. Justa Spar, Tony Steiert; 3. Red Rock, Charlie 
Auchincloss. 

Handy hunter — 1. Tatters, Hutchie Dawes; 2. 
Homer, Cynthia Betner; 3. Happy Lad, 
Dewey. . 

Leadline—1. Jimmy Butt; 2. Wendy Havens; 3. 
Christy Zusk. 

Bareback jumping—1l. Betsy Lockhart; 2. Sally 
Liversidge; 3. Judy Metz. 

Pairs of hunters—l. High Timber, Joanne Di- 
Francisco; Sal’s Gal, Sally Liversidge; 2. Trail 
Blazer; Justa Spar; 3. Homer, Burma, Sue Metz. 
iain Tatters; 2. High Timber; 3. Justa 

par. 
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SHOWING 
Open horsemanship—l. Tony Steiert; 2. Sue 
Metz; 3. Betsy Lockhart. 
Musical chairs —1. Tony Steiert; 2. George 


Morris; 3. Eleanor Whitelaw. 
f). 


Oldfields-Hannah More 


Once again Oldfields and Hannah 
More Academy had their annual horse 
show. There was much enthusiasm 
among the participants and there were 
no falls to mar the day. 

The cup for acquiring the most num- 
per of points throughout the show went 
once again to the Oldfields School. 





PLACE: Hannah More Academy, Md. 
TIME: April 17. 
JUDGES: Gen. and Mrs. Charles B. Lyman. 


SUMMARIES 

Open horsemanship — 1. Jenepher McLean; 2. 
Patty Ann Jones; 3. Betsy Butterfield; 4. Joyce 
Stouhow. 

Working hunter—1. Grey Beau, A. Gifford; 2. 
Lass, Jenepher McLean; 3. Blitzzy, Patty Ann 
Jones; 4. Miami, Di Dun. 

Horsemanship over fences—l. Di Dun; 2. Alice 
Fisher; 3. Tinker Bond; 4. Ann Gifford. 

Intermediate horsemanship—1. Carol Wallace; 2. 
Helen Mahan; 3. Hannah Morz; 4. Janet Campbell. 

Intermediate horsemanship over fences—1. Carol 
Wallace; 2. Mimi Shields; 3. Hannah Morz; 4. 
Chris Smith. 

Horsemanship over fences—1. Hopkins Alden; 2. 
Hannah Morz; 3. Ping Wright; 4. Wain Donaghue. 

ih 





Orange Schooling 


This show not only drew a great 
number of entries which provided well 
filled classes, but the manner in which 
it was run, the large roomy ring and 
the excellent outside course brought 
forth compliments from many of the 
exhibitors. 

Truly a schooling show in every sense 
of the word, no horse had to leave the 
ring even though disqualified, but 
were allowed to complete the course 
even when no longer eligible for an 
award. Anyone with a green hunter or 
an older horse which needs some school- 
ing fully appreciates such conditions 
this early in the season. 

Mrs. A. C. Randolph’s Hourless Time 
led the blue ribbon winners with 3 
while W. Haggin Perry’s Jazz Session 
and Shawnee Farm’s Jack Blandford 
had 2 each. In open working hunters, 
the winner was Retreat Farm’s home- 
bred 4-year-old, Dan of Rapidan. Enis 
Jenkins and his prother made the 
youngster in the hunting field this sea- 
son and their efforts were well reward_ 
ed with this victory. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Jill Rich 





PLACE: Orange, Va. 

TIME: April 25. 

JUDGES: Jack Carpenter, Charles J. Barrie and 
Mrs. Jane Pohl Rust. 


SUMMARIES 

Warm up—l. Hourless Time, Mrs. A. C. Ran- 
dolph; 2. Lure, Theresa Shook; 3. Good Luck, 
W. H. Perry; 4. Jazz Session, W. H. Perry. 

Open working hunters—1. Dan of Rapidan, Re- 
treat Farm; 2. Sidonia, William Summer; 3. Diva 
K., Mrs. Page Jennings; 4. Barab, Mrs. Raymond 
Barbin. 

Open green hunters—l. Jack Blandford, Shaw- 
nee Farm; 2. War Blossom; 3. Man Out, Joseph 
Patton; 4. Hourless Time. 

Green working hunters—1. Prince Andrew; 2. 
Chamois, Dean Rathbun; 3. Lure; 4. Light Skin, 
William Howland. 

2-year-olds—1. Sir Charles, Charles Paine; 2. 
No News, Dr. A. C. Randolph; 3. Pin Cushion, 
William Brewster; 4. Entry, H. T. Peters, Jr. 
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Hunter stake—1. Jack Blandford; 2. Spanish 
Mint, Mrs. Dean Rucker; 3. Good Luck; 4. Miss 
Warlock. 

Working hunter stake—1. Sidonia; 2. Ally Broom; 
3. Hourless Time; 4. Say No, Joseph Patton. 

V.H.S.A. owner-rider high score award—l. Say 
No; 2. Miss Warlock; 3. Ally Broom. 

Hunting attire—1. Hourless Time; 2. Blue Ghost, 
Mrs. A. C. Randolph; 3. Jack Blandford; 4. Barab. 

4). 


South Miami Riding Club 


Once again a just-for-fun show was 
staged by the South Miami Riding Club 
and as usual was a huge success. 

Although Waverly Farms didn’t make 
this show, the hunter classes were 
well filled and the entries turned in 
good performances over the outside 
course. Now that his owner, Harry 
Whittaker, is back in the saddle after 
a session of back trouble, Brass Band 
seems his old self, again winning two 
of the three hunter classes and a red 
in open hunters. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Merle Whittaker 





PLACE: South Miami, Florida. 
TIME: April 12. 
JUDGE: Hon. Charles Sheehan. 
SUMMARIES 
Open hunters—1. Patsy, Homer St. Gaudens; 2. 
Brass Band, Harry Whittaker; 3. Handall, Mrs, 


Jobie Arnold. 
Working hunter—1. Brass Band; 2. Grey Witch, 
Col. W. M. Modisette; 3. Handall. 
Handy hunter—1. Brass Band; 2. Handall; 3. 
Peter Pan, Horace Larkins; 4. Broadway King, 
Mary Leavelle. 


South Park Matinee Club 


The South Park Matinee Club faced 
with a building too small for their 
many interested spectators, solved the 
problem by removing one side of the 
building and putting in a coVered 
grandstand and a row of box seats. The 
result—a much better horse show. 
Everyone could see what was going on 
and the gate was not crowded which 
meant classes ran smoother.’ 

Brig. Gen. Charles B. Lyman, judge 
for the hunters and jumpers, was called 
home after the first session of the show. 
Fred Emery of Greenburg, Pa., answer- 
ed a hurried call to officiate for the re- 
mainder of the show. 

Miss Joy Hensley deserves a lot of 
credit for her reserve working hunter 
championship win. This -15-year-old 
youngster made and schooled her own 
horse, Little Red. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Chris Black 








PLACE: South Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIME: April 24-26. 
JUDGES: (hunters and jumpers): Brig. Gen. 
Charles B. Lyman and Fred Emery. 
JUMPER CH.: Peter Pan, Sterling Smith Stables, 
191 pts. 
4 Little Moe, Sterling Smith Stables, 12 pts. 
WORKING HUNTER CH.: Sir Dwarf, McKissick 
Stables, 15 pts. 
Res.: Little Red, Joy Hensley, 1242 pts. 
SUMMARIES 
April 24 
Open jumpers—1. Peter Pan, Sterling Smith 
Stables; 2. Happy Day, Sterling Smith Stables; 3. 
Orlawn King, Chester I. Burnett; 4. Ben Hur, 
Sterling Smith Stables. . 
The scurry—1. Peter Pan; 2. Rise and Shine, 
McKissick Stables; 3. Happy Day; 4. Ben Hur. 
Continued on Page 24 





Lightweight green hunters—1. Jazz Session; 2. 
Sevén Seas, D. R. Motch; 3. Good Luck; 4. Never 
Explain, Mrs. Henry Hall, Jr. 

Hunters under saddle—1. Man Out; 2. Miss War- 
lock,; Mrs. Winston Guest; 3. General Lem, Bal- 
lentrae; 4. Never Explain. 

Middle and heavyweight green hunters—1. War 
Blossom; 2. Prince Andrew; 3. Kumma, 
W. H. Perry; 4. Spawn, Frederick Warburn. 

Ladies’ working hunters—1. Ally Broom, Maxine 
Ix; 2. Sidonia; 3. Some Rival, Gordon Johnstone; 
4. Persian Moll, Elliewood Keith. 

Open hunters—1. Hourless Time; 2. Man Out; 
3. Sidonia; 4. High Progress. 





Training and Breeding Farm 
Berks Co., Pa. 
Full set stable and farm buildings. 60 box 
stalls, 44-mi. training track. 10-room Colon- 
ial house, thoroughly modernised. Immed- 
iate possession. Brochures avail., brokers 
invited. Open Sundays. Price: $75,000. 
WILLIAM H. LECHNER 
1322 Hampden Blvd. Reading, Pa.—4-2648 
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Horse Shows 
Continued from page 23 





April 25 

Open working hunters—1. Sir Dwarf, McKissick 
Stables; 2. Fred Allen, Buddy Haas; 3. Justa Flag, 
North Views Farm; 4. Nat Bragg, Milton Selznick 
Riding School. 

Touch and out—l. Ben Hur; 2. Little Moe, 
Sterling Smith Stables; 3. Fred Allen; 4. Mr. 
Mark, Dr. S. Safron & Murray Pentland. 

Ladies’ working hunters—l. Little Red, Juy 
Hensley; 2. Sir Dwarf; 3. Rise and Shine; 4. Or- 
lawn King. 

Jumpers—1. Peter Pan; 2. Mr. Mark: 3. Little 
Moe; 4. Ben Hur. 

April 26 

Working hunters’ appointments class—1. Little 
Red; 2. Sir Dwarf; 3. Nat Bragg; 4. Orlawn King. 

Knock-down-and-out—1l. Little Moe; 2. Orlawn 
King; 3. Peter Pan; 4. Mr. Mark. 

Hunter seat equitation, 17 and under—1. Chester 
I. Burnett, Jr.; 2. Elliot Calig; 3. Patty Dugan; 
4. Rhoda Calig. 

Amateurs, working hunter—1. Orlawn King; 2. 
Nat Bragg; 3. sRie and Shine; 4. Sir Dwarf. 

Working hunter hacks—1. Little Red; 2. Justa 
Flag; 3. Tawonamego, Dick Frank; 4. Nat Bragg. 

$150 jumper stake—1. Peter Pan; 2. Orlawn 
King; 2. Little Moe; 4. Blue Mink, William Scho- 
maker; 5. Happy Day; 6. Sir Dwarf. 

$150 working hunter stake—1. Orlawn King; 2. 
Sir Dwarf; 3. Party Lad, Milton Selznick Riding 
School; 4. Rise and Shine; 5. Nat Bragg; 6. Curi- 
osity, Stephen Jenkins 
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Sweet Briar Invitation 
Hunter 


This annual event kept the judge ex- 
tremely ‘busy as many top rounds were 
turned in over the outside course, along 
with outstanding performances in the 
ring. 

Dr. Clarence E. Keefer and his 
daughter, Barbara, had one of the best 
rounds of the day to win the pairs of 
hunters on their chestnuts, Chief and 
Jungle Jim. Mr. Jones, owned by Sweet 
Briar College and ridden by Miss Elise 
Wachenfeld won the J. M. B. Lewis tro- 
phy for working hunters. 

In the maiden hunter class, also held 
over the outside course, the blue and 
Lloyd Howard challenge trophy went 
to Miss Lucy Wall’s Gypsy, ridden by 
Miss Ann Stevens. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Janet I. Hamilburg 


PLACE: Sweet Briar, Virginia. 
TIME: April 25. 
JUDGE: Count Djerki. 


SUMMARIES 

Young hunter—1. Star Sapphire, Janet I. Hamil- 
burg; 2. Cameladd, Sweet Briar College; 3. Tug- 
boat Annie, Mrs. R. Holtzer; 4. Dusty, Sweet 
Briar College. 

Hunters under saddle—1. Bombproof, Mrs. Carl 
V. Hopkins; 2. Encore, Sweet Briar College; 3. 
Jungle Jim, Barbara Keefer; 4. Lightfoot, Sweet 
Briar College. 

Hunter hacks—1. Mr. Jones, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege; 2. Bombproof; 3. New Penny, John C. 
Catherwood; 4. Lightfoot. : 

Maiden hunters—1. Gypsy, Lucy Wall; 2. Mys- 
tery, Sweet Briar College; 3. Topsy, Sweet Briar 
College; 4. Sam, D. H. Dillard. 

Working hunters—1. Mr. Jones; 2. Charley; 3. 
Lightfoot; 4. Chief, Dr. C. E. Keefer. 

Pairs of hunters —1. Chief; Jungle Jim; 2. 
Charley; Guardian’s Caprice, Mrs. Robert H. Cox; 
3. Sam; Mike Dolan, Dr. Robert H. Cox; 4. Bomb- 
proof; New Penny. 
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Toronto Junior Spring 


The second section of the Toronto 
Junior Spring Show was designed more 
especially for members of the Eglinton 
Branch of the Pony Club. Conditions 
were planned for less experienced rid- 
ers, the open junior show having been 
held the previous week. 

Neither section attracted as many 
entries as have been known in the past 
at these shows but good fun was had 
by all. With few exceptions, the exhibi- 
tors were entirely different at each 
show. 

Outstanding exhibitor at the Pony 


SHOWING 





(Darling Photo) 
MRS. R. WHITE on mother’s (Mrs. 
A. A. S. Davy) Hi-Band, the champion 
hunter at the Sunnybank Horse Show. 


Club Show was Miss Vickie Robertson 
with her half-Arab pony, Staar of Ara- 
bia.. Staar won the somewhat vague 
event for ponies 14.2 and under, with 
a show of smooth performance that 
would have won under almost any con- 
ditions. She is a very neat and pleasing 
hunter type pony. Staar also won the 
pot jumpers. 
¢ Miss Sarah Bladen won the largest 
Bias, this being for novice equitation. 
his was a well and interestingly hand- 
Ied event. Miss Barbie Graham got the 
nod for 2nd over Miss Vickie Robertson. 
Most fun of all was the costume class 
which included several headless horse- 
men, Tonto and The Lone Ranger, also 
a clever combination of two little girls, 
one frontwards and one backwards on 
the same horse, which of course were 
the Siamese twins. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Broadview 


PLACE: Todmorden, Ontario, Canada. 

TIME: April 18th. 

JUDGES: Miss Cecil Phillips, Mrs. Robert Dale- 
Harris. 

EQUITATION CH.: Vickie Robertson. 
Res.: Sarah Bladen. 


SUMMARIES 

Maiden equitation—1. Vickie Robertson; 2. How- 
ard Hiscox; 3. Joanna Porter; 4. David Conadier. 

Beginner’s jumping, Bladen Trophy—1. Nancy 
Shannon; 2. Vickie Robertson; 3. David Conadier; 
4. Norah Bladen. 

Ponies, 14.2 and under —1. Staar of Arabia, 
Vickie Robertson; 2. Nicolette, Michael Bunting; 
3. Maggie Mullins, Penny Umphrey; 4. Cap. Jinx. 

School horse—1. Black Douglas, Jane Littick; 2. 
Snip, Sarah Bladen; 3. Dogwood, Sally Walling- 
ford; 4. Capt. Jinx. 

Maiden equitation over jumps, Rumble Trophy— 
1. Terry Robertson Coalin; 2. David Conadier; 3. 
Sarah Bladen; 4. Jane Wittick. 

Pony jumpers — 1. Staar of Arabia; 2. Capt. 
Jinx; 3. Maggie Mullins. 

Novice equitation—1. Sarah Bladen; 2. Barbie 
Graham; 3. Vickie Robertson; 4. Benita Saunders. 

Costume class—1. Caren Miller, Michelle Racine, 
Norah Bladen; 2. Beverly Show, Diane Meek, 
Michael Bunting, Mary Osborne; 3. Teddy Rodgers, 
Penny Robertson; 4. Vickie Robertson, Terry 
Robertson Coalin. 
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Wawaset Hunter 





In spite of an off-and-on, drizzly 
day, this show brought out some good 
hunting hunters to compete. There was 
a wonderful turnout of juniors who 
kept going all day, both in the ring 
and over the outside course. 

Robert M. Tindle’s good going young 
grey, Aer Lingus turned in consistent 
rounds to pick up 11 1-2 points and 
the championship. In for reserve was 
E. A. Russell’s mare, Kolurah. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Betsy Crozer 


PLACE: Sconnelltown, Pa. 
DATE: April 18. 


THE CHRONICLE 


JUDGES: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ferguson, 
Mrs. Ernest Scott. 


CH.: Aer Lingus, Robert M. Tindle. 
Res.: Kolurah, E. A. Russell. 


SUMMARIES 
Pony hack—l. Black Pepper, Lynne Wanner; 2. 
Partly Cloudy, William Carpenter; 3. Streamer, 
Martha Koehler; 4. Chubby, Penny Loughran. 


Children’s horsemanship—1. William Carpenter; 
2. Patty Worthington; 3. Joanne Hoopes; 4. George 
Snyder. 


Novice hunters—1. Sheffield, George Snyder; 2. 
Aer Lingus, Robert M. Tindle; 3. March Blaze, 
Merry Bell Farm; 4. Miss Siss, Charles Billyman, 
Jr. 


Children’s hunters — 1. Hobo, Jean Leslie; 2. 
Sheffield; 3. Silver Baby, Lois Hoopes; 4. Gracie 
Firecracker, George Maurer. 

Green working hunters—1. Aer Lingus; 2. Ewih- 
lan Belle, Henry Freasby; 3. In Clear, Fred For- 
tunago; 4. Peggy, Bruce Funderwhite. 

Working hunter—1l. Aer Lingus; 2. Pep Ricki, 
Margaret Johnston; 3. Kalurah, E. A. Russell; 4. 
Scandal, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pancoast. 

Children’s handy hunters—l1. Peg O’Me, Carol 
V. Kitchell; 2. Gracie Firecracker; 3. Red Wing, 
Capt. A. M. Marshall; 4. Golden Harvest, Richie 
Jones 

Local hunters—1. Tanet, Betty Jane Baldwin: 
2. Thistle, A. G. Neville; 3. Miss Muffis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Moore; 4. Lazy Bones, Joseph M. 
Bonsall. 

Special open class—l. Mickey Finn, Helen Pen- 
nick; 2. Diana Major, Derbydown Stables; 3. Mr. 
Oxford Royal, Fred Fortunago; 4. Drip, Judy 
Barnes. 

Children’s working hunters—l. Silver Baby; 2. 
Peg O’Me; 3. Pep Ricki; 4. Lady Luck, Patty 
Worthington. 

Hunt teams—l. Davy, Mose Cornwell; Zip-A- 
Long, Rachel Ann Martin; Miss Muffin; 2. Gallant 
Ramble, Samuel Wanner; Hudunit, Derbydown 
Stables; Diana Major; 3. Little Boy, Barbara 
Smith; Jimminy Cricket, Gail Young; Golden 
Harvest; 4. Sky Raider, Howard McCardle; Last 
Draw, Gilbert Mather; Coaly, Cambell Weir. 

Handy hunter—1l. Kolurah; 2. Diana Major; 3. 
Pep Ricki; 4. Hudunit. 

Hunter sweepstakes—l. Tanet; 2. Aer Lingus; 
3. Pep Ricki; 4. Diana Major. 

Pairs of hunters—1. Copperhead, Merry Bell 
Farm; March Blaze; 2. Hudunit; Diana Major; 
3. Kolurah, Scandal; 4. Lady Luck, Golden Har- 
vest. 

Hunter hack—1. Gossip, Dilwyn Farm; 2. Miss 
Siss; 3. Aer Lingus; 4. Kolurah. 
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Williamson Inter-School 





Something new in horse sports, an 
Inter-School Riding Tournament, was 
tried out with great success by the Wil- 
liamson County Horsemen’s Associa- 
tion at Franklin near Nashville. 

Forty-three youngsters from eight 
schools in the county competed in 
horsemanship, a saddling race, musical 
chairs, gallop and lead back race, and 
a relay bending race. Every participant 
was considered a member of his or her 
school team and earned 10 points just 
for entering. 

Each event was run in three divisions 
i. e., high school, junior high and ele- 
mentary grades. The greatest number 
was in the junior high, the least in the 
high school level. Boys, so scarce in 
standard horse shows, were abundant 
and won 8 of the 13 ist places. 

The youngsters won ribbons. The 
school whose riders piled up the most 
winning points won the high score tro- 
phy. This was Franklin Junior High 
with 1400 points. A ist place was worth 
100 credits. Besides riding, these were 
earned \by team appearance, themes, and 
posters. The county paper published the 
two best themes. 

Individual winners’ names were call- 
ed out, but the schools got the cheers 
from the several hundred onlookers. 

Mounts were horses and ponies rang- 
ing from classy to “doggy” and from 
“open-gaited”’ to ‘‘tangle-footed’’. When 
the committee discovered that farm 


children were hanging hack because of 


no riding habits, the news was spread 
that this was not a dressed up horse 
show put games in everyday clothes. 
Thus, blue jeans carried the day. 
The sponsors achieved everything in- 
tended. Ponies and riders that none of 
Continued on Page 25 
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J. G. Cassidy’s Dorid Belle, won the 
6th prize at the Dublin Spring Show 
of 1952. 


Mrs. Dean Bedford 


Appointed Secretary of 
National Pony Club 


On April 25, immediately after the 
running of the Maryland Hunt Cup, 
a group interested in the formation of 
a national Pony Club organisation met 
at Fox Hill Farm, Fallston, Maryland, 
at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Dean 


Bedford. Mrs. Bedford, representing 
the Elkridge-Harford Pony Club eall- 
ed the meeting to order. Various 
Branches of Elkridge-Harford club were 
represented as follows: Mr. and Mrs. 
George Titcomb, Churchville; Mrs. 
Catherine Bosley, Timonium; Miss Syl- 
via Boas, Baldwin, Mrs. William G. 
Howard, Joppa; Miss Elizabeth Ober, 
Monkton: John Clark, Bel Air; Mrs. 
L. B. Gutman, Port Deposit. 


Other areas were represented by Col. 
Howard Fair and Mrs. Jacques Jenny, 
Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Fox Hounds, 
Unionville, Pa.; Thomas F. Simmons, M. 
F. H. Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, 
Media, Pa.; Mrs. Jean Hanna, Radnor 
Hunt, White Horse, Pa.; Mrs. Morgan 
Wing, Millbrook Hunt, Millbrook, New 
York; and Alexander Mackay-Smith, M. 
F. H. Blue Ridge Hunt, Millwood, Va. 
Mrs. Bedford reported that invitations 
to the meeting had been sent and re- 
grets received from many other areas, 
including Chicago. 


The meeting was fortunate in hav- 
ing present Mrs. Adele Rockwell, Vice- 
Chairman and Member of the Advisory 
Board of the Canadian Pony Club, 
which is affiliated with the British Pony 
Club and which has been most active 
and successful in the past few years. 


Col. Fair reported that he had re- 
cently discussed the formation of a 
Pony Club in this country with Col. 
the Hon. Guy Cubitt, D. S. O. of the 
British Horse Society which adminis- 
ters the Pony Club. Col. Cubitt offered 
to make available to a national pony 
club organization which might be form- 
ed in this country all of the publica- 
tions of the British club at cost. He 
saw no reason, however, why an organi- 
zation in this country should become 
affiliated with the British Pony Club, 
but said that he would be glad to as- 
sist in every way possible. 


Mrs. Rockwell gave a very interest- 
ing account of the formation and de- 
velopment of the Canadian Pony Club. 


She stressed the fact that in a country | 
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as big as Canada the problems and 
therefore the type of organization of 
the various branches differed consider- 
ably. She urged that, for the time be- 
ing, no standardised form of organisa- 
tion be adopted in this country, such 
as obtains.in Britain. On the contrary 
she suggested that where pony clubs 
now exist they be asked to affiliate 
themselves with the national Pony 
Club and that in the formation of new 
branches the form of organisation 
should be adapted to local conditions. 
The meeting unanimously endorsed this 
“suggestion. 


It was decided to form a national 
organisation to be known as the United 
States Pony Club and to be governed 
by an Advisory Board made up of one 
representative from each state in which 
there may be affiliated Branches. It 
was also decided that pending the set- 
ting up of a permanent organisation a 
temporary Advisory Board should be 
formed. The following were appointed 
members of the temporary Board: 
Maryland, Mrs. Dean Bedford, Fallston; 
Pennsylvania, Col. Howard Fair, Union- 
ville; Virginia, Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, White Post. It was planned to 
add additional members representing 
other states in the near future. Mrs. 
Bedford was appointed temporary Sec- 
retary. 





Ann O’Clery’s Lorelei, 2nd prize win- 
ner at Dublin Spring Show. 


It was determined that where a hunt 
exists which is recognised or registered 
by the Masters of Foxhounds Associa- 
tion the area of the local Branch shall 
conform with the area of the hunt and 
that the Branch shall be called by the 
name of the hunt which it represents. 
Branches formed in areas where as yet 
no hunt exists shall be equally eligible 
for affiliation with the national organi- 
sation, however, children 16 years old 
and under shall be eligible for regular 
membership and those 17 to 21 associ- 
ate in the Branches with an annual 
membership fee of 50 cents per child 
payable to the United States Pony Club, 
in addition to whatever membership 
fees may be fixed by the individ- 
ual Branches. Members will be entitled 
to wear the Pony Club button and will 
be expected to do so at all Rallys and 
other meetings of the Branches. 


Two immediate objectives were set 
up; First, the affiliation with the United 
States Pony Club of organisations now 
in existence and the formation and af- 
filiation of new Branches. Second, as 
soon as a sufficient number of Branches 
have become affiliated, the organisation 
of an annual state Rally which would 
bring together teams from the various 
Branches in that state. 
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J. Hoades’ Bama Lass, J. G. Cassidy’s 
Dorid Belle and D. E. Stapleton’s Sally 
Girl. 


Horse Shows 


Continued from Page 24 


the “horsey set’? knew about came forth 
because here was something they could 
enter with a winning chance. 


The small town and country people 
can keep horses and ponies the easiest 
and enjoy them the most. With repeti- 
tions of this and related events, some of 
these kids will get petter mounts and 
some will even take a few riding les- 
sons. 


The idea of the thing came from one 
of Donald Zoll’s stimulating contribu- 
tions to The Chronicle. Several months 
ago he wrote that horse enthusiasts 
had slumbered while schools had every 
form of athletic competition but riding. 

The tryout of riding as a school athle- 
tic contest at Franklin, Tenn., indicates 
success elsewhere, especially in rural 
communities where there are known to 
be some riders. There’ll be no publicity 
block for something like this is news. 
Surely superintendent and school prin- 
cipals will co-operate as they did here. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
M. LindStey Warden 


PLACE: Franklin, Tenn. 
TIME: April 25. 
JUDGE: Elizabeth Kittell. 


HIGH SCORE: Franklin Junior High School, 
1400 points. 
Res.: Franklin High, 1360 points. 


SUMMARIES 

Horsemanship (high school)—1. Kernan Regen; 
2. Mary Mullen Rice 3. H. Sherman Holt; 4. 
Betty Burnett. 

Horsemanship (junior high)—1. Marianne Jones; 
2. Jane Andrews; 3. Carole Aita; 4. Betty Jane 
Guffee. 

Horsemanship 
Kinnard; 2. Boyce Magli; 3. 
Ann Magli. 

Saddling race (a)—1. Kernan Regen; 
Sherman Holt; 3. Betty Burnett. 

Saddling race (b)—1. Ned Sullivan; 2. Marianne 
Jones; 3. Paula Sue Tucker; 4. Jim Ogilvie. 

Saddling race (c)—1. Boyce Magli; 2. Howard 
Dickinson; 3. Jeff Bethurum; 4. Judy Kinnard. 

Musical chairs (a)—1. H. Sherman Holt; 2. 
Kernan Regen; 3. Mary Mullen Rice. 

Musical chairs (b)—1. Ned Sullivan; 2. Joan 
Short; 3. George Hood; 4. Russell Farnsworth. 

Musical chairs (c)—1. Boyce Magli; 2. Howard 
Dickinson; 3. Bobby Lee Hood; 4. John William 
Sawyer. 

Gallop and lead back (a)—1. Kernan Regen; 
2. H. Sherman Holt; 3. Mary Mullen Rice; 4. 
Betty Burnett. 

Gallop and lead back (b)—1. George Hood; 2. 
Marianne Jones; 3. Joan Short; 4. Ned Sullivan. 

Gallop and lead back \(c)—1. Howard Dickin- 
son; 2. Bobby Lee Hodd; 3. Judy Kinnard; 4. 


Boyce Magli. 

Relay bending race—l. Franklin Junior High 
(Calvin Lehew, Russell Farnsworth, Kenneth 
Adair); 2. Grassland (Drane Dickinson, Howard 
Dickinson, Bobby Street); 3. Franklin High 
(Kernan Regen, Mary Mullen Rice, Betty Bur- 
nett); 4. Franklin Elementary (Judy Kinnard, 
by x! Kinnard, Jeff Bethurum). Winning time: 
1, “5. 


(elementary grades)—1. Judy 
Wink Kinnard; 4. 


2. H. 
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Forward Schooling-Basic Principles 





Type Riding Fills the Bill For Simpler Aims 
And Correspondingly Simpler Method 





Vladimir S. Littauer 


American civilian participation in the 
Olympic Games has aroused among our 
young riders a great deal of interest in 
schooling. This interest has, in fact, 
with the discussion it stimulated, 
spread to many other riders who have 
neither the intention nor the possi- 
bility of taking part themselves in in- 
ternational competition. In the case 
of the latter their only concern is how 
schooling can affect their own daily rid- 
ing. \ 
Anything can pe done better, and 
there is no question but that the aver- 
age hunter or jumper under the aver- 
age rider would perform better if given 
more schooling than he receives today. 
But, as in everything, it is easy to go 
overboard, and one can actually waste 
a lot of blood, sweat and tears with the 
best intentions in the world by bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. 

It is possible, in the confusion of 
ignorance, to choose a method of school- 
ing which does not suit the cross- 
country horse or jumper, or a too elab- 
orate method which will waste time 
which no one has to spare, as a methoi 
which is too difficult for technically 
undeveloped riders. 

About twenty years ago General 
Harry D. Chamberlin said in his book 
“Riding and Schooling Horses’’:— 

“It is undoubtedly true that, except 
when executed by expert riders, too 
much collection and schooling are more 
apt to ruin a horse entirely, than are 
too little. As in the case of so many 
other things, the middle course in 
training seems the safest, soundest, and 
surest.”’ 

An accomplished rider, of course, 
can give his horse, purely for his own 
satisfaction, some extra, really unneces- 
sary knowledge, without the slightest 
detriment to his horse’s performance. 
But unquestionably most of us are more 
successful with simpler aims and cor- 
respondingly simpler methods. In this 
case Forward Schooling fills the bill. 


Why The Name—Forward Schooling? 

If you remember I poirited out in 
my previous article in The Chronicle 
(February 20 issue) that the constant- 
ly recurring moments of equilibrium 
lost and again retrieved are a part of 
the mechanics of the horse’s move- 
ments. But even in this constant shift- 
ing of weight, a certain point of the 
horse’s body can be considered as an 
average center of gravity. In the case 
of a free-moving horse this point is 
somewhere on the line immediately 
behind the withers (approximately), 
while in the case of a horse collected 
up to a certain degree, it is on the line 
passing through the center of the body. 
Correspondingly, the first case can be 
loosely termed Forward Balance and 
the latter Central Balance. 

If a rider hunts and jumps on the 
basis of ordinary gaits (not collected 
gaits) then his horse moves in For- 
ward Balance and, to be united with his 
horse, he must use the Forward Seat. 
The Forward Seat doesn’t make sense 
unless the horse moves freely forward 
in an extended attitude. A harmonious 
unity of the Forward Seat, Forward 
Control and Forward Schooling results 


in a distinct method of riding called 
Forward Riding. 

Forward Schooling is designed for 
cross-country riding and jumping and, 
while hacking will benefit by it, it 
doesn’t suit many other equestrian 
games such as, Polo, “Saddle Horse” 
riding, Dressage, etc. In other words, 
it is a specialized form of schooling. 

The contention of some that any kind 
of schooling aiming at the physical 
development of the horse will benefit 
any form of riding can be questioned. 
While, generally speaking, a physical- 
ly fit body (human or equine) will 
have an easier time in any sport than 
an unexercised one, this notion is quite 
inaccurate in actual application. Ob- 
viously, different athletic games will 
require different kinds of bodily dex- 
terity, and there is, for example, little 
in common between the efforts of ten- 
nis and baseball players, although both 
are playing with a ball. 

The method of schooling discussed in 
this article is a form of specialized 
training and is based on the principle 
that a hunter and jumper should move 
with Forward Balance; hence the name 
Forward Schooling. 


The Principle Aims of 
Forward Schooling 
Forward Schooling does not aim at 
anything spectacular; it merely is in- 
tended to produce efficient, pleasant, 
to ride hunters and jumpers who will 
give the least trouble to their riders. 


The second aim of Forward School- 
ing is to achieve these results by the 
simplest possible means so that almost 
anyone who has some experience in 
the saddle, time, and desire, can at least 
improve the performance of his horse. 


Forward Schooling is accomplished 
through a combination of field exer- 
cises, ring exercises and jumping exer- 
cises. All these exercises should be ex- 
ecuted on the basis of a few fundamen- 
tal rules—here they are:— 


The Neck And Head Should Be 

Extended 90 Percent Of The Time 

When discussing, in my previous ar- 
ticle, the balance of the horse in mo- 
tion, simplifying the matter, I postpon- 
ed pointing out an important detail: — 
the balancing movements of the neck 
and head. The movements of the neck 
of the horse in motion serve the same 
purpose as the arms in a human fast 
walk or jump. We aid our balance 
with the arms, the horse with the 
neck and head. In the case of the horse 
at a walk these movements of the head 
and neck are forward and back, alter- 
nating slightly to the right and to the 
left; at a gallop they are straight for- 
ward and back; during a jump the 
horse makes several different move- 
ments; at the trot there are none, for 
the trot is the most stable gait of all. 
Of course, the horse can gallop and 
jump without the use of the neck, as 
many badly ridden horses do. But we 
also can walk fast and jump holding 
our hands in our pockets; I don’t have 
to tell you how it feels. 

In order for these balancing move- 
ments to be strong enough to be ef- 
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fective, the neck and head to start 
with must be stretched forward. 


The Connection Between Calmness 
And The Extended Neck 

One should never forget that an ex- 
tended position of the neck and calm- 
ness of the horse are closely connect- 
ed. Effective, ordinary gaits, the ex- 
tended neck, balancing movements of 
the neck and head and calmness form 
in nature an inseparable quartet—they 
must remain together in schooling. The 
moment the horses gets upset his neck 
goes up, the balancing movements. cease 
and his steps become short and high. 

There is an important detail about 
this extended neck: when tired the 
horse carries it extended and low, 
while when alert, he raises it to an 
angle of approximately 45 degrees or 
somewhat less, depending on his con- 
formation; so again you see what a 
close connection there is between the 
physical state and the position of the 
neck. When walking with his neck 
low the horse will hang his head, when 
moving alertly (but not excitedly) he 
will keep his neck somewhat up and 
the head forward, looking with inter- 
est ahead of him. It is this last alert 
attitude which we strive gradually to 
obtain through schooling. 

While he is being broken a colt will 
carry his neck the way a tired horse 
does. Little by little, however, with- 
out any special effort on the part of the 
rider, but merely because the colt is 
getting stronger and is learning the 
knack of carrying the weight of his 
rider, his neck will gradually come up. 
From then on it will remain in an alert 
attitude, always somewhat lower at a 
walk and gallop than at a trot. 


About The Attitude Of The Neck And 
Head During Slowing Down And 
Halting. 

A gradual slowing down and halting 
should be obtained through a series 
of “gives and takes’’ with little change 
in the attitude of the horse’s neck and 
head. By gradual I mean that, if you 
are trotting and you wish to halt, you 
first bring your horse down to a walk 
and, after walking for three or four 
progressively shorter strides, to a halt. 

These progressive ‘‘comings back’’ 
and as progressive increases of speed 
or changing of gaits from slow to fast- 
er ones are one of the basic rules of 
Forward Schooling. They contribute 
calmness probably more than any other 
rule in riding. The gradual transitions 
to slower gaits and to a halt can event- 
ually be made a little more rapid thr- 
ough teaching the horse ‘‘flexions’”’ of 
the mouth; the latter will arch the 
neck and head. 

It is only a rider with highly de- 
veloped technique of the use of legs 
and hands who can disregard the above 
rule and demand really rapid ‘‘com- 
ings back”? by means of semi-collection. 
This will give his horse greater agility, 
and if the latter can be achieved with 
a complete preservation of calmness 
and relaxation then it is, of course, to 
the good. However the advice to the 
average rider is—be careful even with 
mild forms of collection. 


Impulse Forward 

Any movement, even a lazy, ‘“‘dis- 
connected” one, is the result of a cer- 
tain amount of impulse forward but, 
speaking more precisely, the term “im- 
pulse forward’’ means more than just 
a movement forward, slow or fast, at a 
walk or gallop. Impulse forward means 
the alertness with which the horse 
starts a gait or increases the speed or 

Continued on Page 29 
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The Connemara Pony Show 





This Breed Is Integral Part of One of the 
Oldest Civilizations In Europe 





Stanislaus Lynch 


The 1953 Connemara Pony Show was 
a unique experience. [It was entirely 
different from any other Horse Show I 
have ever attended. 

Except for a few miles at both ends 
of my journey, I had to cross Ireland at 
its widest part. From Howth Head in 
Dublin to Slyne Head in Galway is 
nearly 200 miles. 

In a country of rugged mountains, 
jagged rocks, rough-surfaced bohireens 
and a net-work of stonewalls I expect- 
ed to see several ponies with damaged 
knees when I arrived in Clifden for the 
Annual Connemara Pony Show. But I 
did not see any damaged knees, for 
Connemara Ponies are as sure-footed 
as cats. They are bred on the moun- 
tains and are so accustomed to climb- 
ing and descending dizzy heights that 
their lives frequently depend on their 
sense of balance: Qn mountain ledges 
that would scarcely accommodate a 
goat, they can walk and trot along as 
confidently as if they were in the level 
arena of a show ground. 

This priceless attribute which is in- 
herent in their preed makes them par- 
ticularly suitable for children’s ponies, 
children’s hunters, and, if times were 
normal, would make them much sought 
after as polo ponies. 

Clifden is the most westerly town of 
any fair size in Connemara, and al- 
though quite a distance inland, an inlet 
of the Atlantic comes almost up to the 
show ground. The show was held in a 
rocky little field on the banks of the 
Owenglann river and was surrounded 
almost entirely by the towering moun- 
tains of the west. While the native 
ponies were the main attraction and 
there were 162 entries, there were also 
exhibits of cattle, sheep and poultry, 
but I was surprised that there were no 
pigs. There was an excellent display 


-of home industries and native crafts- 


manship. I was particularly interested 
in the wool-dyes made from the herbs, 
flowers and bracken of the mountains, 
which give the distinctive hues to the 
famous home-spuns. These were shown 
to me by a gracious old Connemara 
woman who spoke Irish. In these days 
when good manners are not unduly 
noticeable in the modern world, it was 
delightful to find in one of the last 
outposts of Europe such charming and 
natural politeness. With the secret of 
the wool-dyes and the fluent native ton- 
gue it was probably inherited from a 
long line of ancestors and was in keep- 
ing with one of Europe’s oldest civiliza- 
tions. 

There were also demonstrations and 
competitions involving all the processes 
of manufacturing wool from the fleece 
to the homespun cloth; carding the 
wool, dyeing it, spinning it on the old 
spinning wheels, and weaving it on the 
old handlooms. In this bumpy little 
field in Clifden one felt very close in- 
deed to the beauty of old craftsmanship, 
and very far away from the shoddiness 
of mass-production. 

The Connemara Pony Breeders’ 
Society was formed in December, 1923, 
under the auspices of the Galway Coun- 
ty Committee of Agriculture and the 
Department of Agriculture, with the 


object of preserving and improving the 


breed. It held its first annual show in 
August 1924, at Roundstone, and had 
only one class. This was for non-regis- 


,tered mares and there were 110 entries, 


but they were a mixture of horses and 
ponies of various shapes and sizes. In 
subsequent years, shows were held at 
different centres, mainly at Clifden and 
Carna, and while entries for the brood- 
mare classes dropped steadily they 
were much more select and were tend- 
ing slowly but surely towards a reason- 
ably correct type. Eventually, entries 
stabilised to about thirty or forty 
mares. 

Meanwhile, a Connemara Pony Stud 
Book had been started and the progeny 
of the first registered mares began to 
appear at the annual shows. In this 
way, classes increased until to-day there 
are fourteen classes at each show. 
Twenty-nine years is not a very long 
period when applied to a _ breeding 
scheme, especially since many mares 
on the mountains are only put to breed 
every alternate year, yet the Society 
has done great work and has rescued 
almost from the border-line of extinc- 
tion an excellent preed of native pony. 

Apart from registered foals which 
are reared during the ordinary course 
of husbandry by local people,’ the 
Society purchases a number of regis- 
tered foals each year and turns them 
loose on the mountains. These are main- 
ly colt foals and from the day they are 
released they have to fend for them- 
selves, for they will never see a house 
and will have to brave in the open the 
rigours of a Connemara winter. They 
need sound constitutions, and the sev- 
ere winters soon weed out any weak- 
lings. The Society is satisfied with the 
survivors, and in this way seeks to 
maintain the hardiness of the breed. 

From the small handful of mares 
which were accepted for registration at 
the first show, the Society has now over 
twelve hundred mares and eighty-one 
stallions on its register, which is a re- 
markable achievement in such a com- 
paratively short period. In addition, 
there are over two hundred Connemara 
Ponies registered in Kngland. Recently 
at the National Pony Show held at 
Cheltenham, a Connemara pony beat 
eight British breeds and was reserved 
for the championship, while at present 
a number of Connemaras are in the 
top ranks of children’s show-jumpers 
in England. Several of them have been 
consistent winners at Dublin Show, and 
have changed hands at three figure 
prices. 

Although the breed is indigenous and 
can survive under conditions which 
would prove fatal to less hardy con- 
stitutions, it has a very chequered his- 
tory. Most authorities accept the view 
that wild ponies have roamed the moun- 
tains of the west long before Andalu- 
sian, Spanish Barb or Arab blood found 
its way into Connemara. There are sev- 
eral colourful stories woven into their 
history, some doubtful, some probable, 
but all of them interesting and part of 
a worthy tradition. 

The Andalusian horses are supposed 
to be survivors of the Spanish Armada. 
The Barbs are supposed to have made 
their appearance about 1760 when con- 
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siderable commerce took place between 
the west of Ireland and the Barbary 
coasts. The landing of the French at 
Killalla Bay in 1798 is supposed to be 
responsible for the introduction of 
stocky, black horses with rough heads, 
but with great bone. In later times, 
estate owners in Connemara introduc- 
ed pure Arab blood, and there are rea- 
sonably reliable accounts of these being 
mated with the native breed as late as 
the middle of the last century. 

In 1891 the Congested Districts 
Board introduced Welsh stallions, and 
the first stallion entered in the Conne- 
mara Stud Book was descended from a 
Welsh sire. Under various Government 
Horse Breeding Schemes, Thorough- 
breds, Half-breds and Hackneys were 
introduced and some private breeders 
tried Clydesdale blood, but the result 
of all this haphazard breeding did not, 
luckily enough, penetrate to the heart 
of the real pony districts. 

; In the early days when foals showed 
signs of developing into miniature stee- 
plechasers they were not valued very 
highly by men who preferred substance 
to quality, especially riding quality. 
Many of these foals were bought for 
the proverbial song by wandering gypsi- 
es. Some of them found their way to 
Meath, where the luscious, nutritive 
grass had an amazing effect after the 
sparce herbage of Connemara. 

These exiles bloomed out into very 
attractive animals, some of them per- 
haps a pit on the big side when judged 
by their native standards, but they 
made really excellent hunters. With 
the nimbleness inherent in them after 
generations of mountain-climbing they 
were as sure-footed as cats. They had 
courage galore and, like all their breed 
they could jump like stags. 

In many long hard hunts when three 
figure horses were nearly at the end of 
their tether, these miniatures, to whom 
hardship was second nature, were still 
battling on gamely, and with a bit in 
hand! 

The old type of Connemara pony 
was bred primarily to carry panniers 
in mountainous districts where carts 
or vehicles of any description were im- 
practicable. His shoulder was there- 
fore low and straight and his back was 
long. These are characteristics which 
breeders have been striving to improve 
for several generations, especially since 
they realise that the animal’s value as 
a riding pony is much higher than as 
a mere beast of burden. 

As a riding pony, the modern Con- 
nemara has few equals. His life on the 
mountains has made him as surefooted 
as a goat, his avoidance of quagmires 
and nature’s bhooby-traps makes him 
intelligent and quick witted, and his 
cast-iron constitution gives him amaz- 
ing stamina. 

When used with discrimination, 
crossings with General Stud Book 
Thoroughbreds have brought about 
great improvements. They have brought 
quality to the hardiness and substance 
already there, giving ponies a great 
length of rein, good shoulders and 
shorter hacks. When too much Thor- 
oughbred blood is introduced, however, 
the result is a weed; too big for a 14 
hands pony and too small to be a hunt- 
er, lacking the traditional bone, and 
invariably unsuitable for registration. 

Among the sires which brought un- 
told improvements to the breed were:— 
Thistleton, a grandson of Black Cherry; 
his son, Adventure, out of a Rebel mare 
which was champion of her class and 
year; Winter by Manna: and a bay 
horse, Little Heaven by Bala Hissar. 

Continued on Page 29 
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Texas Writer Comments 
Further On Adopting 
F.E.I. Rules In U. S. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been reading with a great deal 
of interest the letters you have publish- 
ed in connection with the questions of 
F.E.L., pro and con, that a recent letter of 
mine seems to have started. Since: my 
first letter was not written as a disserta- 
tion of the really important aspects of 
the case, as I see them, I should like to 
ask your indulgence for a bit so that I 
might state a few of these aspects. 

First, however, I’d like to make a few 
comments on the aforementioned letters. 
I was delighted to hear of the interest 
and work along F.E.I. lines as told by 
Mr. Marsman. “Jumper Booster’s” letter 
was splendid. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that though the idea of practicality 
is, of course, of prime importance, there 
may be several interpretations of the 
term practicality. To my mind, the 
practical thing to do would be to go 
ahead and take the necessary steps that 
would bring us on a par with the rest of 
the world in the field of equitation and 
not beat around the bush so much. I’m 
sure that the adoption of F.E.I. Rules is 
a certainty. For one thing, America 
does not like to be bested in any field. 
It is a peculiar American trait that makes 
us want and believe that we are and have 
the best of everything. Our superiority 
in the field of track is overwhelming but 
not so in the field of horsemanship. If 
countries, many of whom are smaller 
even than some of our states, can pro- 
duce shows that command audiences 
comparable to those we get at our foot- 
ball games, it would seem that America 
could do likewise. 

Canada recently adopted F.E.I. out- 
right and shortly before so did Great 
Britain. Certainly we, with our greater 
financial and other resources, should be 
able to do the same. Of course, just be- 
cause we would adopt F.E.I. Rules it 
would not mean that we had to have all 
our courses at least 18 jumps and rang- 
ing from 4’-6” to 6’-0”. A very challeng- 
ing course can be made along F.E.I. lines 
with the height at 4’-0” . . a course 
designed to take the most in riding skill 
and jumping ability. We would not have 
to have the tremendous banks and walls, 
etc., that the European courses have at 
the very start, but I’d venture that it 
wouldn’t be long before they would be 
springing up all over the place. 

I know from experience since I pro- 
duce a show here on my farm that the 
F.E.I. courses are easier to manage once 
they have been established. Every show 
that has private grounds, and their num- 
ber is legion, can with very little ex- 
pense, erect a permanent course along 
F.E.I. lines. The only changes necessary 
from class to class is to change the num- 
bers on the jumps, eliminating or adding 
a few as the case may be. For those 
shows that are given on other than pri- 
vate grounds, it only takes a well trained 
crew a matter of a very few minutes to 
erect a good course. If show manage- 
ments would but spend a few extra dol- 
lars in getting such a crew, they would 
find their efforts well repaid. 

We have here in this country a gold 
mine of set-ups that could very soon 
make us as great in the field of jumping 
horses as are most other countries. One 
has but to see the shows put on in the 
football stadium at Monterey to see the 
possibilities here with the multitude of 
stadiums we have. Already equipped 
with the best in lights and timing de- 
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vices and seating capacities, they could 
be a bonanza. If Switzerland can draw 
50,000 to a horse show, why can’t we? 
Why should one of the noblest of sports 
rank so low in this country? Mainly be- 
cause we offer so little in it. 

Seeing the same unimaginative courses 
in class after class can be boring even 
to the most avid jumper enthusiast but 
seeing two classes in an evening of good 
F.E.I. competition can make for memories 
that'll last a life time. They require a 
boldness and courage that is readily 
recognized by even the most uninitiated. 
No one who saw Lt. Vinals and little 
Acapulco sail over that 2m. 10 wall at 
Monterey could question the tremendous 
courage of both horse and rider or ever 
forget it. Of course they are jumpable 
fences! The mere negotiation of the 
course in itself is challenge enough. At 
least we can give the horse some help 
along the way by making his jumps in- 
viting. One might as well say that one 
should bowl with a ball that did not fit, 
or one should dive from a badly balanced 
board, or go to bat with a badly cracked 
bat, for if one competed with these 
handicaps, he’d be a better bowler, diver, 
or ball player. Do we not ourselves try 
to get a saddle that fits so that our riding 
will be better. Let’s at least give the 
horse more jumpable fences. More jump- 
able fences and proper training are to 
my mind the most practical thing we 
can do to develop horsemanship in this 
country. 

There are, to be sure, more aspects to 
F.E.I. than open jumping. One has only 
to read the rule book to find that out 
even if he could not fathom it otherwise. 
One finds classes to cover every form of 
riding from dressage to cross country, 
to what have you. As has been stated 
so well before, it is not just a method 
of scoring jumps, but a concept of riding 
... and in this concept it brings out its 
most important aspect. 

I’ve known Margaret Fuller for nigh 
on to ten years now and we've been 
friends all that time and we still are, so 
I’m sure she won’t mind if I take ex- 
ception to a few of her statements. In 
all due respect to her complicated way 
of saying it, everyone knows that the 
ideal horse is the one that will do his 
job of the moment in the best way pos- 
sible. And anyone. knows that in order 
to get this result, the horse has to like 
to do his job. Now whether he be school 
horse, dressage horse, hunter or what, 
the concept of his training is what makes 
him good or bad. Some will be better 
than others in varying degree of their 
natural ability, but all must be trained 
with the view of liking his job to get 
the best results. Now Margaret says 
F.E.I. Rules do not fit the use of the 
horse today. Granted she has not shown 
horses for many years now and when 
she did, it was exclusively in the hunter 
field, so perhaps she does not see where 
the F.E.I. conception of the open jumper 
fits into her work as a school instructor, 
but unless her ideas of a well trained 
horse have changed in the last few 
months, F.E.I. fits very well. It is this 
concept of the well trained horse that 
F.E.I. imparts that to my way of think- 
ing, is its most important and the most 
overlooked aspect of this whole question. 

You cannot beat a horse around an 
F.E.I. course; you cannot bull whip a 
top dressage horse; you cannot jerk or 
snatch or use an electric prod on a good 
cross country horse. The whole job set 
out for horses in F.E.I. competition is 
difficult enough in itself to take all that 
a horse can willingly give. You can’t 
beat any of it out of him. Of course, 
there are always the short cut artists 
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in any endeavor. These, it seems, we 
always have with us but when you take 
away their chances of success by rules 
that require the utmost in cooperative 
effort, you soon rob them of their win- 
nings and so lessen their numbers. 

All types of F.E.I. competition require 
the utmost in respect and mutual agree- 
ment between horse and rider. It re- 
quires a feeling of teamwork that does 
not exist in our competitions here today. 
We so often see exhibitions of riders 
negotiating courses with an attitude of 
“You'll take these jumps like I say or 
I'll break your neck,” etc. Not so when 
the whole aspect of your work takes all 
your mount’s ability and courage. The 
patience of the dressage work, the bold- 
ness of the open horse; the endurance of 
the cross country mount, all these as- 
pects are gotten by patient and loving 
work, not by short cuts and artificial 
methods. It takes years, not months, 
and when one works years with a horse, 
a mutual feeling is bound to develop 
that is of the highest order. Horses are 
one of God’s noblest creations and he 
deserves better than he has gotten from 
man in most instances. Miss Fuller says 
F.E.I. Rules were based on military re- 
quirements. Quite correct. . . they were. 
But, they have kept pace with the 
change. When the military used the 
greatest percent of the horses of the 
world, this was logical and though it is 
Silly to think of facing a tank with a 
horse now, when horse faced horse it 
was the horse that had the best training 
and who respected and loved his master 
that was most desirable. 


Pleasure is the main heading today to 
be sure and nothing is more pleasurable 
than the well trained horse. If our show 
requirements foster the well trained 
horse, then that attitude will naturally 
spread to all forms of horse business. 
One cannot rightly judge the impression 
that shows make on youngsters who are 
the future of riding in America, but it is 
a frightening thing to view this aspect 
sometime when confronted with the ex- 
hibitions that one sees in the ring today. 

F.E.I. is not a cure all to be sure. I 
don’t think anyone versed in horseman- 
ship has ever maintained that. No more 
than any politically wise person could 
say that the end of the Korean conflict 
would be the end of all differences in our 
cold war, but certainly it is a major step 
along the way. A major step and a very 
necessary one. 

So too is F.E.I. The concept of the 
team work between rider and horse that 
this competition requires in all its phases 
is a necessary step along the road to 
better horsemanship in all fields. It is 
a case of rules promoting sportsmanship 
and horsemanship in the show ring that 
would be so contagious as to flow over to 
all forms of equestrian art, whether it be 
camp riding, hacking or what. The ex- 
amples you set in the show rings today 
form the attitude of the sportsman of 
tomorrow. This to my mind is the great- 
est aspect of F.E.I. The fact that F.E.I. 
competitions are based on the better 
trained horse winning and the better 
trained horse is made with love and 
patience and teamwork, and what better 
example could be found than that? 

There are many today who have al- 
ways worked along. the above lines in 
regards to horses, and they know the 
pure pleasure of the well trained and 
affectionate mount, but they have not 
always caught the public eye for the 
standards of our shows have not always 
been conducive to the best horse win- 
ning. Ribbons all too soon fade and rot 
away and ribbons won by cruel methods 

Continued on Page 29 
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Forward Schooling 
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keeps the pace; the term also refers 
to the reserve of energy with which the 
horse travels. Thus a slow gait may 
have good impulse (collected gaits, for 
instance) while a fast gait may lack 
it (per example, a refusal on an easy 
fence, approched at a fast gallop). 


Some horses naturally possess a 
great deal of impulse while others 
have very little. In the first instance 
the trainer’s problem is to keep this 
instinctive impulse down, while in the 
second case the trainer may have to 
animate his pupil. Most of the Thor- 
oughbreds with which I have come in 
contact belonged to the first category 
and a good part of my work consisted 
in teaching the riders how to moderate 
their horses’ natural impulse forward 
sufficiently to make them tractable. 
Even in cases of lazy horses it was 
often desirable not do anything to- 
ward stimulating the impulse because, 
although lazy when working alone in 
a ring, they will wake up in the hunt- 
ing field, just enough to be an efficient, 
pleasant ride to hounds. 

As the steady impulse forward grad- 
ually develops in a colt (it is connect- 
ed also with the gradual raising of 
the neck) it enables the trainer to 
ride ‘‘on contact’’. 


Riding “On Contact” 

The contact between the rider’s hands 
and the horse’s mouth is not establish- 
ed by the hand being moved to the 
rear. Just the reverse should take 
place; that is the horse, moving for- 
ward with sufficient impulse stretches 
his neck and, due to the rider keeping 
a correct length of reins, the horse’s 
mouth feels the rider’s hands. In- 
stead of the rider’s hands pulling back 
on the mouth it is the mouth which 
gently pulls the rider’s hands forward. 
If the horse lacks natural impulse the 
rider’s legs must create it—this is the 
general rule. 

Riding on contact can also be called 
“riding on the bit’’; the latter ex- 
pression means that the horse accepts 
the bit and moves forward boldly as 
if there were nothing in his mouth. I 
personally reserve the expression ‘‘on 
the bit’’ for a more energetic form of 
riding on contact, but this is a detail. 
The important thing is that the horse 
must accept the bit with the neck and 
head stretched forward . 

When riding ‘‘on contact” the rider 
must follow with his hands and arms 
(through the air) the balancing ges- 
tures of his horse’s neck and head. It 
is obvious that when holding the reins 
by the buckle one doesn’t have to worry 
about these gestures, for the neck has 
enough room to move at will. But if 
after the contact is established the 
rider’s hands remain fixed then the 
horse will continually jerk himself 
against immobile hands. I don’t have 
to talk about jumpin g—everyone 
knows that in one way or another the 
horse’s neck then must be given free- 
dom to act, but it is surprising how 
many riders neglect this point at a 
walk and particularly at the gallop. 


The Mental Part Of 
Schooling—Cooperation 
Any schooling is a course in physical 
and mental education. The latter has to 
be brought to the point where the 
horse understands signals and responds 
correctly to them. Any great rider, 
whether a High School rider or jump- 
er, naturally seeks to induce the co- 
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operation of his horse which enables 
him to turn the forceful aids of early 
schooling into merely light signals. On 
the higher planes of riding this is so, 
no matter what the game is and the 
difference will lie only in the degree 
practical for a specific type of riding. 
But it does not obtain on the lower 
levels. For instance, my teachers of 
forty years ago never used the word 
“cooperation”, their favorite terms 
were—‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘obedience’’. 
Instead of my own stock phrase—‘‘and 
now leave your horse alone’”’ I always 
be a_ passenger, ride 
your horse.” 


Probably due in part to the continued 
importance’ of cavalry throughout the 
19th century and the constant con- 
straint which cavalry formations im- 
posed upon the horse and rider, the 
belief that good riding in general con- 
sisted of the mastery of the horse by 
force, applied through the technical 
dexterity of the rider’s legs and hands 
remained unshaken for many genera- 
tions. Today the ideal of many of us 
is the cheerful cooperation, in hacking, 
in the hunting field or over obstacles, 
of our partner, the horse. Depending 
on the individual ability of the trainer, 
on the mental and emotional make-up 
of his horse, etc., this ideal can be at- 
tained in varying degree. 

The simpler the riding the better is 
the chance that at least most of the 
time the horse will not need more than 
merely an indication of what to do 
next. If one has to use his aids con- 
stantly and artistically to obtain, let 
us say, a Pirouette at a collected gal- 
lop, there is no reason whatsoever to 
think that the same uninterrupted con- 
trol, even of a simpler brand, is neces- 
sary when just cantering on gently 
rolling fields and occasionally taking 
a simple fence. The fact is that neither 
collection, great precision nor brilliance 
are called for in cross-country riding 
which is based on ordinary gaits. 

Of course, there will always be mo- 
ments when the horse will be unwilling 
to cooperate, and therefore the rider 
must have in reserve the technique of 
using his aids. Please don’t misunder- 
stand me:—I don’t preach passiveness 
when things go wrong. There will be 
occasions when questions of discipline 
and obedience will arise and when they 
will have to be enforced. Nothing is 
black-and-white about riding and I am 
talking merely about tendencies and 
emphasis. 


Riding On Loose Reins 

Calmness combined with cooperation 
leads to the very valuable. “stabili- 
zation” of the horse. A _ stabilized 
horse will maintain by himself, on loose 
reins, any gait at ordinary speed after 
it has been indicated by the rider. 

A stabilized horse can, on many oc- 
casions, be pleasantly ridden with com- 
plete nonchalance, and when at times 
the rider wishes to halt his horse or 
change the gait it can be done with 
the voice alone. 

Riding on loose reins is very im- 
portant in teaching jumping for most 
of the jumping exercises are conducted 
on the basis of the principle that the 
horse must learn to make all the cal- 














MOVING? If you are going to move, be 
sure to notify us as soon as possible, pre- 
ferably four weeks in advance. Send us 
your old and new addresses, this way you 
will continue to receive your copies of 
The Chronicle without interruption. 
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culations of the approach (gait, speed, 
line of take-off) by himself. 

Schooling begins by teaching the colt 
voice commands and_ stabilization; 
these are the first lessons in coopera- 
tion. On this basis the further school- 
ing program is being built up. In re- 
claiming upset horses (where there 
is a chance) stabilization works won- 
ders. 


You will find schooling along these 
lines constructive, simple enough not 
to be discouraging, and if you follow 
them closely you need not worry about 
doing mental or physical damage to 
your horse. 
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Connemara Pony Show 
Continued from Page 27 





The Department of Agriculture has 
now eighteen approved stallions in Con- 
nemara and two stallions of small Irish 
Draft type. These latter are more or 
less for experimental purposes, for 
breeders in some districts do not favour 
the introduction of such blood. 

The colours most approved as being 
typical of the breed are whites, greys 
and duns. I saw several very attractive 
bays and a few browns, but I did not 
see any black ponies. I saw three chest- 
nuts, put this is the colour most dis- 
approved by breeders. 

Since the show ground was on the 
bank of the Owenglann river, the shal- 
low soil of the west soon got churned 
up by the incessant hoof-beats, and by 
evening the seepage from the river 
turned one spot into a ‘“‘surach’”’ or 
swamp. Into such “surachs’” on the 
mountains ponies are sometimes driven 
when all other attempts at haltering 
them have failed. 

Many of the ponies at the show had 
only been haltered the night before 
for the first time and quite a few trot- 
ted into the ring having scorned all 
attempts at capture. They showed their 
paces to the judges as proud and un- 
fettered as if they were still roaming 
their native hills. They looked what, in 


fact, they were—an integral part of 
one of the oldest’ civilisations in 
Europe! 
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F EL Rules : 
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certainly can give very little satisfaction 
to a true sportsman. Nothing is com- 
parable to the feeling of a job well done, 
win or lose, when it is done as a test of 
teamwork, and ability and love of sport. 

The whole question is above personali- 
ties, professionalism, rivalries, etc. It 
goes deeper than any of these. I have 
“spake my piece” as the old-timer said. 
Better sport to all! 

The Texan. 

















Meadowbrook Manor 
Riding Farm 
Pocono Mts. 

Ideal Vacation Adults and Children 


Devoted to enjoyment of horses 


Beautiful country riding. Thorough lessons 
in equitation for all forms of riding. Trout 
fishing, swimming, relaxation and activities 
in a charming atmosphere, congenial com- 
panionship. Excellent food and accommoda- 
tions: Golf, tennis, summer theatre nearby. 


For brochure and rates write: 


MR. AND MRS. M. H. FUEGLE 
R.D. 3, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 2 


ling’ in your country. Does this indi- 
cate that you ride to your hounds. 
What is the country like, i. e., pasture, 
plough, woodlands, etc.? 

Finally I would mention that I was 
interested to read your article on hunt- 
ing in Bombay in a recent issue of ‘‘The 
Chronicle’. I have seen a bit of Jackal 
hunting in India, though not with the 
Bombay Hunt. 

I wonder if you could spare a photo- 
graph of your pack, preferably one 
showing the hounds at work? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. F. H. Ansell 
Mazabuka 


N. Rhodesia 
—- 0 





Wants Show Coverage 


Dear Sir: 


Will you surely publish the results 
of the hunter and jumper divisions of 
the South Park Horse show, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to me that I did not get to attend. 
I suppose show summaries are tedious 
but they are what our group enjoy 
most in The Chronicle. So keep the 
good shows reported. 


Most sincerely, 


John Greasely 
April 29, 1953 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
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Portable Panel 


Dear Sir: 


In your issue of Friday, April 10th, 
on page 33, under “Point-to-Point”, is 
an article headed ‘‘New Way to Com- 
bat Barbed Wire’’. 

I would appreciate it if you can tell 
me where the portable, practical pocket 
panel mentioned therein may be had, 
as it sounds very interesting. 

Thanking you for any information 
you may be able to give me, I remain, 








Sincerely yours, 
Amory L. Haskell 


540 South Qcean Boulevard 
Palm Beach, Florida 
rt) 


uv 





Former Cavalry Officer 


Dear Sir: 


I should like to subscribe to The 
Chronicle. J spent 42 years in the caval- 
ry, U. S. Army. I suppose that most of 
the officers who were in the Remount 
Service are gone now. 

I happen to know (maybe you do 
too) that P. Lorillard (N. Y.), of Old 
Gold cigarette fame, was a Remount 
officer in World War I. He, along with 
Perry Belmont and his brother August 
Belmont, helped the Remount cause 
by donating stallions, some of which 
were kept at the Remount Station, 
Front Royal, Va., as early as 1912. 

Lorillard learned to like the Army 
through his acquaintance with A. R. 
Chaffee, Jr., son of General Chaffee of 
Indian war daws. I heard Lorillard say 
one day that any body of men that had 
men like Chaffee in it, must be of high 
standard. Lorillard is a fine person and 
I am sure that he would be interested 
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in your cause and would enjoy reading 
your paper. 

I noticed the name of Man o’War in 
your circular when [ saw it, I thought 
of the name of David Gray, the show 
ring jumper. It would be fine if you 
could publish a picture of him and an 
outline of his history sometime. Be- 
lieve the last time I saw David Gray 
was in November of either 1909 or ’10 
at Madison Square Garden, N. Y. Would 
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like to meet him again put I guess that 
I shall have to be pretty good to do 
that. It was in 1909 that I won the 
cup, twice around over the course, 
against British, French, Belgian and 
other officers. 


Sincerely yours, 


I. S. Martin 
1500 Salinas Highway 
Monterey, California 





CLASSIFIEDS 


All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. 


Minimum charge per 


insertion: $5.00; 20c per word up to 35 words; 15c all additional words. Add $1.00 if name is withheld 


and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. 


preceding publication. 


No classifieds accepted after Thursday week 





For Sale 
HORSES 


A pright chestnut middleweight 
hunter. Weight about 1200 lbs., about 
16.2 hands. Hight years old. Perfectly 
sound. Has been hunted 4 years and 
has taken prizes at horse shows and 
hunter trials. Price $400. Horse may 
be seen at the Taylor Stables. Write or 
contact Cherry Hill Farm, Staunton, 
Va. 5-1-2t-c 





6-year-old chestnut mare, has hunt- 
ed and shown. Would make a wonder- 
ful horse for the family. Also 12-year- 
old guaranteed safe hunter for lady or 
child. Has hunted in Conn., New York 
and Va. Box 816, Warrenton, Va. 


5-1-2t-c 





Heavyweight hunter, chestnut geld- 
ing, 7-8 pred, 6 years, 16.2. Outstand- 
ing performer, top conformation. Ex- 
cellent jumper. Ready for hunting or 
showing. Sound, safe. Shown by ap- 
pointment only. New York City, Algon- 





quin 5-0849; or Westbury, L. L, 
7-1796-W. 5-1-2t-pd 
Hunter foundation breeding. Two 


brown mares, 3 and 5 years, 16.1 and 
16.2. Sisters. By Clock Tower out of 
7-8 bred Koodoo dam. Lovely manners 
and sound. Cheap to close out hunters. 
C. F. Burnett, Metamora District, Box 
112, Dryden, Michigan. 1t chg. 





Thoroughbred yearling colt by *Nord- 
licht—Warlene. A real racing prospect 
bred to go a distance. Price to sell. 
Address Post Office Box 1535, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 5-8-2t che. 





VANS 


Six-horse 1947 Mack EH 1951. Motor, 
body and mechanical conditions are 
excellent. New paint. $2500. Briar Wood 
Farm, 2401 Bowley’s Lane, Baltimore 
6, Md. Phone: OR 9276. 5-1-3t-c 





Horse van. Sturdy, well-built. Good 
shape, low mileage. 1946 Dodge. Rea- 
sonable for quick sale. Nat Krupnick, 
Box 201, Ratzer Road, Paterson 2. N. J. 





Phone: Armory 4-7525. 1t chg. 
DOGS 

Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. Box 

96. Upperville, Virginia. tf. 





Norwich puppies (Jones Terriers) 
out of an imported bitch by Champion 
Farnum-Randolph. Elwood Triplett, 
The Plains, Va. 2676. 4-24-3t-c 


PONIES 


Dark brown, 2-year-old pony, 12.2, 
filly. By The Greyhound’s Chief (reg. 
Shet.)—Silver Flayr (Thoroughbred). 
Being ridden by an 8-year-old child 
but still very green. Reserve Junior 
Champion at Md. State Fair as a foal 
in 1951. Contact: Miss Louise Este 
Hollyday, Towson 4, Md. 5-8-1t chg. 





14.1 top conformation show prospect. 
Thoroughbred dappled brown mare, 4, 
*Adaris—Myrtle M., sound, quiet, track 
broken. Mrs. Colgate Pascal, Monkton, 
Maryland. Phone Manor 688-J-12, after 
1200 P.M. 1t che. 








SADDLES 


Used Pariani jumping saddle. Excel- 
lent condition, $85.00. New Smfth- 
Worthington forward seat saddle ,17”’, 
complete, $200. Regular price $255. 
The Tack Room, Camden, S. C. 1t chg. 





RIDING APPAREL 


Regulation, heavyweight black mel- 
ton hunt coat. Size 40 long. Brass but- 
tons. Worn once. Positively new con- 
dition. Box JL, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1-30-tf ch. 





TRAILER 


Two-horse trailer, in excellent con- 
dition. Used less than 500 miles. Steel 
body with canvas top. Mfg. by Pittman 
Trailer Company. Price $300. J. S. Gre- 
gory, P. O. Box 57, Norfolk, Va. 5-1-2t-c 


Wanted 


HELP 


Married couple. Man qualified to but- 
ler and chauffeur. Wife to assist with 
household duties. A-1 references re- 
quired. Good wages and splendid fur- 
nished living quarters provided. Write 
or contact in person. Mrs. Frank E. 
Christopher, Carter Hall, Millwood, 
Virginia. 4-17-4t-c 


A single man for a private stable. 
A good rider, top salary for good re- 
liable man. Box YG, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 1t ch. 











TRAILER 


A good used horse trailer. Send in- 
formation to Box OQ, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 4-24-3t-c 
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News From the Studs 
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when the filly Pinelet, broke her maid- 
en. Pinelet is a three-quarters sister 
to Westhampton, the Menow gelding 
which beat Cornwall in the last run- 
ning of the Seashore Stakes. Pine- 
bloom, a son of Menow—-Sirenian, by 
Blue Larkspur, stands at Hal Price 
Headley’s Beaumont Farm, Lexington. 


Notable New Arrivals 

Brown colt out of *Dusk II and bay 
filly from *The Squaw II, both by 
*Princequillo; owned by Mrs. Audrey 
Emery; at A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne 
Farm, Paris. The *Dusk II colt is a 
half-brother to Provocative and Ken, 
and the *The Squaw II filly is a full 
sister to the $149,075 earner How. 
Both mares return to *Princequillo. 

Bay fillies by Cosmic Bomb—Al]mah- 
moud and by Bimelech—Valdina Gay; 
at Henry H. Knight’s Almahurst Farm, 
Lexington. The Cosmic Bomb filly is 
the first foal of Almahmoud, the *Mah- 
moud mare who scored at box-car mu- 
tuels in the Vineland Handicap and a 
division of the Colleen Stakes. The 
Bimelech miss is a half sister to Grand 
Entry, who beat Jack S. L. in the 1949 
Louisiana Handicap. Mr. Knight got 
both mares in his mass purchase of the 
William G. Helis Estate horses. 

Bay filly by Rippey—Cele Carney, 
by Jack High; at Noah B. Mulholland’s 
Maplecrest Farm, Georgetown. This 
is a half-sister to last year’s New Mexi- 
co Futurity winner Great Stride. Cele 
Carney goes to Mr. Trouble. 

Brown filly by Petrose—Jakovia, by 
*Sir Gallahad III; at Ben S. Wood’s 
Blue Lantern Farm, Hopkinsville. This 
is a full sister to Flyamanita, who took 
the 1950 Pollyanna and Princess Pat 
Stakes. Jakovia returns to Petrose. 


“Home Team” Scores 

Kentucky breeders, who like to see 
their produce win at Keeneland in pre- 
ference to other tracks with perhaps 
richer purses, did pretty well during 
the spring meeting at the ‘home 
course”? near Lexington. Four of the 5 
stakes winners were foaled within a 
dozen miles of Keeneland. 

In fact, two of them were foaled just 
about 3 miles from the Lexington oval 
as the crow flies. Mrs. Ada L. Rice’s 
Cerise Reine, which captured the Ashe- 
land Stakes, was foaled at her and her 
husband’s Danada Farm; and Everett 
Lowrance’s Everett, Jr., the record- 
matching Lafayette victor, was bred by 
Allen T. Simmons at Mrs. Edward S. 
Moore’s Circle M. Farm. Both these 
farms were carved out of the late 
Colonel E. R. Bradley’s old Idle Hour 
Stock Farm on the Old Frankfort Pike. 

The other two Lexington-bred 
stakes winners arrived a little farther 
away from Keeneland. Mrs. Rice’s 
Pet Bully, which eked out a tight de- 
cision in the Phoenix Handicap, was 
foaled at Dan W. Scott’s place on the 
Russell Cave Pike, before the Rices 
bought Danada. And Hasty House 
Farm and Mrs. Harry Trotsek’s Oil 
\Capitol, which, with his stablemate 
Seaward, enjoyed a virtual walkover 
in the Ben Ali (in the mud, rain, snow, 
sleet and cold, the only other starter, 
Calumet Farm’s Breeze By, ducked in- 
to the sixteenth pole and split open his 
skull), was bred at Elmendorf Farm 
on the Paris Pike, back in the days 
when that famed establishment belong- 
ed to the Widener family. 

The only Keeneland stakes victor not 
foaled in Kentucky was Mrs. Gordon 
Guiberson’s California-bred recor d- 


smasher Correspondent, which ran off 
with the Blue Gras Stakes on closing 
day. 
Full of Class 

The fact that On Trust’s book for 
1954 is already full before the end of 
the 1953 breeding season is unusual 
in itself. Even more to the credit of 
the $554,145 earner, now standing un- 
der lease at Walter J. Salmon’s Mere- 
worth Farm, Lexington, is the report 
that every mare booked to On Trust 
next year is of stakes caliber. 


Colonel Drayton, Suh 
« Spencer Drayton, President of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Protective Bur- 
eau, has been commissioned a Ken- 
tucky Colonel. 


Boone's Cabin 

The only still-standing house built 
by Daniel Boone in Kentucky is located 
on Dr. Eslie Asbury’s Forest Retreat 
Farm, Carlisle. Boone lived in the log 
cabin, the only permanent home he 
ever had in the State he did so much 
to explore and open to settlement, from 
1796-98, before he moved to Missouri 
with the famous complaint that ‘‘Ken- 
tucky is getting too crowded.” 

Dr. Asbury has restored the cabin on 
his own, without assistance from the 
various historical societies. 

—Frank Talmadge Phelps 
if) 


Thoroughbreds 
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dends to their stockholders. This was 
tremendously important to breeders, 
because the value of yearlings depend- 
ei largely on their potential earning 
power in the way of stakes and purses. 
As to another pressing matter, he said, 
“Last winter a group of horsemen 
struck against a racing association, de- 
manding a percentage interest in the 
mutuel handle for stakes and purses. 
The publicity that attended this strike, 
and is still prevailing, does a great deal 
of harm to out efforts to secure approv- 
al of racing on the same basis accord- 
ed any other business or sport. A group 
of jockeys supported the strike despite 
the fact that they were not directly in- 
volved. Where were the thoughts and 
help that could have ‘been presented by 
you breeders, trainers, owners, jockeys, 
association managers, racing commis 
sion officials, and the press?” 

Mr. Cassidy also described the im- 
portant work of his organization in 
keeping the Stud Book, the plans of 
The Jockey Club Foundation, and his 
School of Racing Officials. 

As is the custom at this dinner, a 
plaque was presented to the owner of 
the Thoroughbred voted the Broodmare 
of the Year. The mare honored was 
Walter M. Jeffords’ Ace Card, by Case 
Ace, dam of One Count, Post Card, and 
Yildiz. 

Also the trainers of some of the more 
important probable Derby runners gave 
a few straight-from-the-feed-box tips. 
Bill Winfrey said Native Dancer had 
unloaded in fine shape, and galloped 
good. Said Wally Dunn, trainer of Cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘Our colt doesn’t have to 
run in front. He has been going that 
way in recent races pecause of circum- 
stances.”’ Clyde Troutt, trainer of Royal 
Bay Gem: We’ll have no excuses.” Ed- 
die Hayward, trainer of Dark Star: “I 
only wish they’d run the Derby today.” 


It is one of the customs of the coun- 
try, along with mint juleps, to say that 
there were a hundred thousand people 
at Churchill Downs for the Kentucky 
Derby. All I can say is that the crowd 
was the smallest hundred thousand 
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I’ve seen in some years. Though the 
weather was perfect, the crowd didn’t 
seem to have the same old carnival 
spirit, either. Perhaps visitors are 
getting just a bit tired of being herded 
about the way they are. 

Waiting for the Derby field to par- 
ade to the post, I heard the result of 
the Gallant Fox Handicap at Jamaica 
over the loudspeaker, and I must say 
the victory of Royal Vale surprised 
me almost as much as that of Dark 
Star later in the afternoon. From 
all accounts he ran much the same way 
he did in the Bowie Handicap the week 
before, trailing the field in the early 
part of the running then coming up 
fast through the stretch, to win from 
Cold Command and One Count, with 
Crafty Admiral, which made most of 
the running finishing a close fourth. 
Royal Vale had rather a pull in the 
weights, getting fourteen pounds from 
Crafty Admiral, but in any case he’s 
a welcome addition to the handicap 
division. 


Hal Price Headley, who hasn’t had a 
starter in the Kentucky Derby since 
1950, when Lotowhite finished seventh, 
picked off the Youthful Stakes with 
Revolt, a prown gelding by Revoked— 
Pet by Pharamond II. Seasoned with 
racing over the Jamaica track, and 
showing a smart turn of speed, he step- 
ped the five furlongs in 0:59 4-5, win- 
ning by two lengths from C. V. Whit- 
ney’s Catspaw, with Fortune Peter 
Ryan’s Terrebonne third. Ten ran. 


Native Dancer won this race last year. 
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Virginia Gold Cup 
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Magical 3rd and Sunless Sea 4th. Only 
one more jump remained and *Ray- 
quick and Jockey D. M. Smithwick 
were on the inside; moved up on even 
terms with Ums to land ahead over the 
24th. In the stretch drive *Rayquick 
came on to win by 2 1-2 lengths over 
Ums while some 7 lengths behind him 
was Magical. Sunless Sea, Head Agent 
and Black Fox Run completed the order 
of finish. 

The victories of Goldun, Houseman 
and *Rayquick retired the Virginia 
Gold Cup for Owner C. M. Greer. D. M. 
‘“‘Mike’”’ Smithwick, who already has re- 
tired a Maryland Hunt Cup with Pine 
Pep, thus became the second rider to 
win three Virginia Gold Cups (he rode 
*Done Sleeping to win in 1950). J. T. 
Skinner rode *Melitia II in 1932, The 
Prophet in 1933 and *Melitia II in 
1934. 

Following the heavy rain at lunch 
time, the sun came out and other than 
slightly damp footing, the weather was 
fine when the 8 horses went out for 
the Virginia Horsemen’s Association 
Plate on the flat. This race was not 
viewed from a very advantageous point 
but early in the running, Arthur E. 
Pew, Jr.’s *Bakshishi and Jockey F. 
D. Adams took over the front position. 

They relinquished this spot to Wil- 
liam H. Frantz’s Ben R. and Jockey J. 
Murphy and then when the horses 
came into sight again, Jockey M. Ferral 
was leading on C. Mahlon Kline’s 
Spleen. Rounding the far turn, *Bak- 
shishi slipped, turned over and slid 
some 100 yards but luckily neither 
Jockey Adams nor the horse was hurt. 
*Spleen was withstanding the bid from 
Jockey C. Cameron on Mrs. Michael G. 
Walsh’s *Evora Bay and drove in to 
win by 1 1-2 lengths. *Evora Bay 

Continued on Page 32 
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placing ahead of L. W. Jennings’ Windy 
with Jockey T. McFarland up. 

Maidens paraded in front of the 
judges’ stand for the Fauquier Plate 
over hurdles and while the event was 
not without casualties, not one of 
them happened over a hurdle. On the 
way to the post, Ford O. Rogers’ 
Betelgeuse put a big buck under Mr. 
R. H. Rogers and deposited him on the 
turf, the horse going his merry way up 
the road. With 16 horse supposed to 
line up, Starter Plumb was having his 
troubles trying to make 16 out of 15 
until someone told him about Betel- 
geuse. Jockey J. Murphy was away ear- 
ly on Mrs. Cordelia S. May’s Billing 
Bear and over the 2nd led Morton W. 
Smith’s Ballet with Joseph Mamele’s 
The Widgel and George W. Bishop’s 
former timber horse, Corregidor, jump- 
ing head and head. 

After passing the stands and start- 
ing around the turn, Arthur E. Pew, 
Jr.’s *Orestes Kid slipped on the flat 
and he fell with Jockey F. D. Adams. 
Around the course again and over the 
6th and last hurdle, Joseph D. McCaf- 
frey’s Brown Adobe and Jockey R. Leaf 
held a slight advantage. Behind him on 
the outside was C. Mahlon Kline’s Flaw 
and Jockey M. Ferral while Jockey 
C. Cameron held the inside position 
on Lawrence Troiano’s *Williamsburg. 
*Williamsburg, which Mr. Troiano pur- 
chased last September 25 from the 
Rokeby Stables’ consignment to the 
horses in training sale at Belmont Park 
went to the front in the stretch and won 
as Brown Adobe placed over W. E. 
Schlusemeyer’s Little Kraut and Flaw 
was 4th. 

Only one brush race was carded and 
that was The Broadview. Twelve horses 
came out of the paddock to wade thr- 
ough the crowd for the parade to the 
post. The lst jump appeared none too 
wide for_a field of this size but the 
worry was: for naught—everyone was 
over safely. At the 2nd Jockey W. 
Gallaher was showing the way on Miss 
Mary A. Rumsey’s Leedie Tahku which 
was making his initial outing for this 
season. In behind him were Roger 
Bayly’s Gold Received and Arthur E. 
Pew’s, Jr.’s *Queer Wednesday. The 
water jump brought out several rather 
rough performances but the entire field 
headed toward the 6th. Leedie Tahku 
was still handling the pace ahead of 
*Queer Wednesday, Gold Received and 
Sidney Culver’s *High Road. M. Lin- 
denbaum’s Composer went in deeply 
and lost his rider, R. Leaf. The 7th 
is in front of the judges’ stand and 
then the field headed toward the 8th 
which would make one complete turn 
of the course. 

Jockey F. D. Adams had opened up 
a 1 1-2 length gap on *Queer Wednes- 
day with Leedie Tahku now 2nd, Ar- 
thur E. Pew, Jr.’s *Irish Double 3rd, 
Mrs. T. A. Randolph’s Uncle Joe 4th 
and *High Road 5th. The 10th bro- 
ught down Leedie Tahku but both he 
and Jockey Gallaher got to their feet 
as the field raced toward the 11th. 
Jockey M. Hoey and *Irish Double 
were right in behind stablemate *Queer 
Wednesday over this one with Uncle 
Joe 3rd but the field lost another mem- 
ber at the next jump, the water jump. 
*High Road stood too far back and he 
and Jockey E. Carter went sliding on 
the ground for a fall. 

Over the last jump and on to the 
wire the three leaders remainded the 
same—*Queer Wednesday chalking up 
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a victory over stablemate *Irish Dou- 
ble with Uncle Joe 3rd ahead of Mrs. 
William B. Watkins’ Spike Seven. 


There were no scratches in the Old 
Dominion, which was about 1 3-4 miles 
over 7 hurdles. North Hill Stables’ 
Bartigon went away from the tape fast 
under Jockey R. Gough but over the 
2nd hurdle, Quartet Stable’s *External 
Relations and Jockey A. P. Smithwick 
were showing the way. At the 4th 
Jockey T. McFarland brought W. G. 
Jones’ Escarp on to head *External Re- 
lations but the chestnut mare did not 
relinquish her lead for long, going back 
to the front over the 5th. with only 1 
more jump to go, *External Relations 
led a fast moving Rythminhim and 
Jockey E. Phelps, but then the color- 
bearer for Louis Prima really set sail 
for the last hurdle. Some 7 lengths 
separated him from *External Rela- 
tions over this hurdle but right in be- 
hind the latter was Stanchfield 
Wright’s Furthermore. In the stretch 
drive, Rythminhim came in to win easi- 
ly but Furthermore made a successful 
bid under Jockey W. Gallaher to place 
over *External Relations. 


The 10 starters for the Casanova 
Plate wasted no time in getting the 
final race started. Also not letting any 
grass grow under his feet was Jockey 
F. D. Adams on Arthur E. Pew, Jr’s 
*Zill-Us-Sultan. The dark bay gelding 
was away fast and did not relinquish 
his lead, galloping under the wire to 
win by 2 1-2 lengths at the expense of 
Mrs. W. C. Wright’s Sea Hero while 
half a length back was Mr. Pew’s *Tico 
Tico. 

Next year there will be a new Vir- 
ginia Gold Cup in competition and the 
new owner of Broadview, W. E. Sch- 
lusemeyer, has current plans which 
should better the scene for the races. 


SUMMARIES 

VIRGINIA HORSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION PLATE, 
abt. 114 mi., 3 & up, flat. Purse, $500. Net value 
to winner, $325; 2nd: $100; 3rd: $50; 4th: $25. Win- 
ner: dk. b. h. (6) by Mehemet Ali—Nostalgic, by 
Motrico. Trainer: M. H. Dixon. Breeder: Baron 
De Lavre (France). Time: 2.15. 

1. *Spleen, (C. Mahlon Kline), 150, 
M. Ferral. 

2. *Evora Bay, (Mrs. Michael G. Walsh), 145, 
C. Cameron. 

3. Windy, (L. W. Jennings), 148, 
T. McFarland. 

8 started, 7 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
B. C. Bennett’s Just Great, 142, A. Clatterbuck; 
Mrs. C. J. Kirby’s Billy Blitz, 138, R. Leaf; William 
H. Frantz’ Ben R., 138, J. Murphy; Harold S. 
Mauck’s Oka, 131, W. Gilbert; fell (slipped on the 
flat): Arthur E. Pew, Jr.’s *Bakshishi, 155, F. D. 
Adams. Scratched: *Fiery Torch, *External Rela- 
tions, *Cascadilla, Credo, *Lutetia. 


FAUQUIER PLATE, abt. 115 mi., 3 & up, mdns., 
hurdles. Purse, $500. Net value to winner, $325; 
2nd: $100; 3rd: $50; 4th: $25. Winner: br. g. (4) 
by Rockefella—Manetta, by Nearco. Trainer: M. G. 
Walsh. Breeder: C. Boyd-Rochfort (England). 
Time: 2.38 2-5. 
1, *Williamsburg, 

Cc. Cameron. 
2. Brown Adobe, (J. D. McCaffrey), 137, 

R. Leaf. 
3. Little Kraut, (W. E. Schlusemeyer), 150, 

W. Gilbert. 

15 started, 14 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
C. Mahlon Kline’s Flaw, 143, M. Ferral; Mrs. Rea 
Wingfield’s Rewing, 136, T. McFarland; Mrs. Ian 
S. Montgomery’s Round Top, 150, E. Carter; 
Thomas F. Kelly’s Sugar Hill, 143, W. Tyree; Mrs. 
Guy de la Fregonniere’s *Lutetia, 138, J. Cotter; 
George T. Weymouth’s Armored Car, 135, R. 
Ellingsworth; Morton W. Smith’s Ballet, 140, K. 
Field; Mrs. Cordelia S. May’s Billing Bear, 143, 
J. Murphy; Laura Leonard’s Fairy Ace, 150, E. 
Phelps; George W. Bishop’s Corregidor, 144, A. 
Clatterbuck; Joseph Mamele’s The Widgel, 150, R. 
Gough; fell (slipped on the flat): Arthur E. Pew, 
Jr.’s *Orestes Kid, 150, F. D. Adams. Lost rider 
in parade to post: Ford O. Rogers’ Betelgeuse, 146, 
Mr. R. H. Rogers. Scratched: Old Shoe, Bartigon, 
*Tico Tico, Coq-A-Doodle-Do. 


THE BROADVIEW, abt. 2 mi., 4 & up, brush. 
Purse, $1,000. Net value to winner, $650; 2nd: $200: 
3rd: $100; 4th: $50. Winner: br. g. (5) by New 
Day—Madame Valerie, by Valerian. Trainer: D. 
D. Odell. Breeder: T. J. Newman (England). Time: 
4.20 4-5. 

1. *Queer Wednesday, (Arthur E. Pew, Jr.), 146, 
F. D. Adams. 


(Lawrence Troiano), 143, 
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2. *Irish Double, (Arthur E. Pew, Jr.), 1%, 

M. Hoey. 
3. Uncle Joe, (Mrs. T. A. Randolph), 143, 

. Field. 

12 started, 9 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
Mrs. W. B. Watkins’ Spike Seven, 140, J. Cotter; 
C. Mahlon Kline’s Astronomer, 148, M. Ferral; 
J. M. Mulford’s Proceed, 155, A. P. Smithwick; 
Roger Bayly's Gold Received, 140, R. Gough; R. S. 
Reynolds, Jr.'s Forest , 144, W. Tyree; Em- 
mett Rogers’ Royal Eagle, 138, R. Bailey; fell 
(12th): Sidney Culver’s *High Road, 144, E. Carter; 
(10th): Mary A. Rumsey’s Leedie Tahku, 134, W. 
Gallaher; lost rider (6th): M. Lindenbaum’s Com- 
poser, 135, R. Leaf. Scratched: Sparkling Peril, 
Cherwell, Little Kraut. 


VIRGINIA GOLD CUP, abt. 3 mi., 5 & up, tim- 
ber. Plate to owner of winner. Winner: b. g. (5) 
by Meridien—Viennoise, by Nino. Trainer: D. M. 
Smithwick. Breeder: P. Raymond (France). Time: 
7.36 1-5. 

1. *Rayquick, (C. M. Greer), 150, 
D. M. Smithwick. 

2. Ums, (Edwin J. Gould), 160, 
E. Carter. 

3. Magical, (Samuel R. Fry), 155, 
E. Weymouth. 

9 started, 6 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
C. M. Greer’s Sunless Sea, 160, C. Cameron; Fen- 
ton Fadeley’s Head Agent, 150, R. Bailey; Mrs. 
J. P. McCormick’s Black Fox Run, 158, S. Culver; 
pulled up (after 2ist): James F. McHugh’s Jordan, 
165, A. P. Smithwick; pulled up (after 10th): Mrs. 
Amory S. Carhart’s Mister Mars, 165, J. Murphy; 
lost rider (6th): Joseph M. Rogers’ Big Breeze, 
150, Mr. R. A. Kelley. Scratched: Corregidor, 
Seminar, Laddie Boy. 


OLD DOMINION, abt. 134 mi., 3 & up, hurdles. 
Purse, $600. Net value to winner, $390; 2nd: $120; 
8rd: $60; 4th: $30. Winner: b. g. (3) by *Rhodes 
Scholar—Miss Gravity, by Gallant Fox. Trainer: 
M. G. Walsh. Breeder: Penn Bros. Time: 2.51 3-5. 
1. Rythminhim, (Louis Prima), 131, 
E. Phelps. 

2. Furthermore, (Stanchfield Wright), 150, 
W. Gallaher. 

3. *External Relations, (Quartet Stable), 141, 
A. P. Smithwick. 

9 started and finished; also ran (order of finish): 
W. G. Jones’ Escarp, 143, T. McFarland; Arthur 
E. Pew, Jr.'s *Fiery Torch, 130, F. D. Adams; 
Arthur E. Pew, Jr.’s *Rallywood, 136, M. Hoey; 
Mrs. A. D. Kinsley’s Redmond, 139, R. Bailey; 
North Hill Stables’ Bartigon, 139, R. Gough; Puller 
Hughes’ Clara’s Boy, 143, S. Smith. No scratches. 


CASANOVA PLATE, abt. 1 mi., 3 & up. Purse, 
$500. Net value to winner, $325; 2nd: $100; _ 
$50; 4th: $25. Winner: dk. b. g. (5) by Tehran— 
Swell Dame, by Trigo. Trainer: D. D. Odell. 
Breeder: Lord Zetland (England). Time: 1.55. 

1. *Zill-Us-Sultan, (Arthur E. Pew, Jr.), 153, 
F. D. Adams. 

2. Sea Hero, (Mrs. W. C. Wright), 129, 
E. Phelps. 

3. *Tico Tico, (Arthur E. Pew, Jr.), 155, 
M. Hoey. ' 

10 started and finished; also ran (order of finish): 
C. Mahlon Kline’s Cavalry Charge, 151, M. Ferral; 
Mrs. John Strawbridge, Jr.’s Wygant, 136, K. 
Field; B. C. Bennett’s Sir Imp, 143, A. Clatter- 
buck; F. W. Carter’s Credo, 143, E. Carter; W. E. 
Schlusemeyer’s Cole’s Right, 131, T. McFarland; 
James Terel’s Kalsec, 138, R. Gough; L. P. Black's 
Ginger Flag, 131, W. Gilbert. Scratched: *Bakshi- 





shi, Eden-Roc, Escarp, *Lutetia, The Widgel, 
Ballet. 

f}. 
NEW PURCHASES 


Broadview Farm, scene of the Vir- 
ginia Gold Cup, was purchased by Wil- 
liam Schlusemeyer, who also announc- 
ed the purchase of the Branch Dale 
Jockey Club, Inc., which is in Holly 
Hill, S. C. This is currently being used 
as a winter training quarter, by a num- 
ber of trainers including Lucien Laur- 
in, Rube Williams, M. J. Bresnahan, 
Jr., and by the stable of Reginald N. 
Webster. 

The club now has about 75 box stalls 
and a three-quarter-mile track. Mr. 
Schlusemeyer plans to put up about 
100 additional stalls, as a number of 
other trainers, including Thomas M. 
Waller, of Bedford Hills, N. Y., have 
signified their intentions of using the 
training facilities there next winter. 

Mr. Schlusemeyer is well known in 
horse show and fox hunting circles. He 
was the former owner of the champion 
jumper Circus Rose, which was bought 
by A. A. Busch, and loaned to the U. 
S. Equestrian Team in the last Olym- 
pics, under the name of Miss Bud- 
weiser. The popular Mr. Schlusemeyer 
is another racing owner who got start- 
ed in the sport through the ownership 
of hunters and jumpers. E. M. 
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FLYING HUNT MEETINGERS 

It may well ‘be possible that hunt 
meeting committees are going to in- 
clude landing fields in their program 
as well as courses for the races carded 
for their meetings. When a hunt meet- 
ing date arrives, planes approach from 
all directions. At Middleburg’s races 
the Arthur E. Pew, Jrs. from Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. were among the flying mem- 
bers. At the meeting with them were 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Butcher of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Mrs. Pew’s brother and 
sister-in-law. . . . C. Mahlon Kline and 
Morris H. Dixon, Sr. are another com- 
bination which take off from Philadel- 
phia to land near a course in time for 
the first race....Thomas MeKoy made 
a quick trip to Middleburg recently to 
discuss business about the coming’ 
Radnor meeting and then be back in 
Philadelphia for dinner....The day 
after the Middleburg races, the David 
D. Odells took off from Phipps’ field 
at 10:47 and were home in 45 minutes 
—through flight to Malvern, Pa.—N. L. 


NEW OWNERS 

A. Daniels of st. Paul, Minn., re- 
cently purchased Canada’s most out- 
standing 3-year-old hunter of 1952. 
Owned by Donald vance of Toronto, 
this bay gelding won the Governor- 
Generals Cup at the Royal Winter Fair, 
topping a class of 30 of the cream of 
Canada’s 3-year-olds. Mr. Daniels also 
purchased Danny Boy, a nice young 
working hunter which had been own- 
ed by Mrs. Edna Day of Thornhill.... 
Miss Zandra Morton of Minneapolis 
who became known to the eastern show 
circuit when she put her open jumper, 
Lovely Cottage into a trailer and head- 
ed for the larger shows in this section, 
is a new owner. She sold her Lovely 
Cottage following The National Horse 
Show and he became known as Trader 
Beanbag. She now owns two very pro- 
mising young horses which she bought 
from the hunter and jumper stable 
of Dick Day at Merrymount Farm, 
Thornhill. 


HIGH SCORE AWARDS 

The annual meeting of the Horse 
Show Exhibitor’s Council of Massachu- 
setts, Inc., was held on April 11. Ap- 
proximately 100 members and guests 
from Mass., Conn., R. I. and New 
Hampshire were on hand. This Associa- 
tion sponsors awards based on scor- 
ings at New England Division Ameri- 
ean Horse Show Association horse 


shows and the awards for 1952 high 


Ccund 


scores at New England Shows were 
emade at the meeting. Champion of the 
hunter division was H. J. Gardner’s 
Skylark with Mrs. E. O. Smith’s Thun- 
derlark reserve. In the open jumper 
ranks, the champion was Louis Vogeli’s 
Rimrack with Clifford Congdon’s Pitch- 





fork reserve. Oscars were presented 
to William Hendrickson, Scituate, 
Mass. Miss Lucy Drummond, Canaan, 
Conn. and A. F. Denghausen, Edge- 


wood, R. I. for advancing the objectives 
of the council and for having benefit- 
ted the sport by reason of diligent ef- 
fort or other meritorious means. 
The council voted to continue their 
awards for 1953 and to conduct the 
Eastern States Amateur Horse Show 
as it has done for the past several 
years . Officers for 1953 are: Howard 
A. Putman, president; Jeremiah Hol- 
land, vice-president; J. Loring Brooks, 


treasurer and Jennie Blasidell, secre- 
tary. 
PONY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The members of the Maryland Pony 
Breeders’ Association have been mak- 
ing progress with their programs and 
have now published their first news 
letter. Sent out by Carl-Heinrich Asmis, 
president, the letter indicates quite a 
comprehensive schedule for this sum- 
mer. On June 21 the annual pony year- 
ling show will be held at the Fair 
Grounds, Timonium, and plans are for 
an even bigger and better show than 
last year. The annual pony sale will 
be held September 11 and practically 
every size, breed and type pony can be 
found going under the auctioneer’s 
gavel. This year the Maryland Pony 
Show is being sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Catonsville and has asked for 
the Timonium Fair Grounds on July 
18-19.—N L. 


PONY MARES 

The Connemara Pony strain will ap- 
pear in the Genesee Valley next year 
when two pony mares foal. Mrs. Char- 
les Case sent two mares to Whitewood 
where stand Tully Nigger and Lavally 
Pride. One mare was Mrs. Case’s Red 
and the other mare belongs to Mrs. Ed- 
ward Mulligan. Mrs. Case has put in an 
order for a colt foal.—N. L. 


NOT HIS YEAR 

Back in February of this year Hugh 
O’Donovan started galloping Third 
Army for owner-trainer Harry Love, 
his sights being set for The Maryland 
Hunt Cup on April 25. About two 
weeks before My Lady’s Manor Point- 
to-Point Mr. O’Donovan schooled Third 
Army over the Grand National Point- 
to-Point course and he really showed a 
lot of foot and jumping ability. Came 
Manor day and the pair went postward, 
took over the pace setting duties but 
came down at the 7th. With his rider’s 
arm in a sling, Third Army had a new 
jock in P. D. Reid for The Grand Nat- 
ional Point-to-Point. As has been writ- 
ten, he finished 2nd behind War Gold 
and then came on to win The Maryland 
Hunt Cup with Mr. Reid up. Riding 
hard on the sidelines was Mr. O’Dono- 
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WHITELANDS HUNT M.F.H., J. B. 
Mull presents trophy to Hector Van 
Lennep and Past Time, champion of 
the trials. 


van who could only remember how 
many times he had missed out on the 
horse. Merryman Black had Third 
Army for sale when the gelding was a 
3-year-old. While looking for a hunt- 
er, Mr. O’Donovan tried the horse but 
didn’t buy him. About 6 months later, 
Harry Love purchased him at a sale 
and Third Army began his instruction 
course in riding and jumping for his 
new owner. Last year he was to run 
in the Manor with Mr. O’Donovan up 
but when it was uncertain as to whether 
Captain Black would start and Mr. 
O’Donovan would ride him, instead of 
scratching Third Army, Cary Jackson 
consented to ride. Captain Black was 
scratched and Mr. O’Donovan was on 
the sidelines. The next week at the 
Grand National, Captain Black ran 
with Mr. O’Donovan in the irons. They 
finished 3rd—ahead of them by 2 
lengths was Third Army. N. L.- 


RINGSIDE AT WHITELANDS 

Mrs. Edward Von Tress, a zealous 
worker each year at the Whitelands 
Hunt Hunter Trials near Exton, Pa., 
had a harried time of it this spring. 
Her young daughter, Miss Kay Von 
Tress, a student at the Agnes Irwin 
School, scheduled to make her debut 
very shortly, rode Scandal to garner 
the reserve championship of the trials. 
Picking up ribbons as the trials pro- 
gressed, it appeared as though Scandal 
would win the championship and this 
would keep Mrs. Von Tress busy with 
one eye on the performances and the 
other one on the big job of keeping 
track of entries and payments. 


GREEN HUNTER | 

On November 11, 1949 at Pimlico, 
the Maryland Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion handled the dispersal sale of the 
horses belonging to the Estate of Cris- 
pin Oglebay. Among the group was a 
chestnut yearling by *Blenheim II—On 
the Level, by *Sickle, Harry LaMon- 
tagne was the high bidder for this in- 
dividual, going to $40,500 for him. 
Chivalrous was not raced as a 2-year 
old but came to Jamaica as a 3-year- 
old where he went postward as color- 

Continued on Page 34 
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bearer for Mrs. LaMontagne. He won 
1 race and in July of the same year, he 
carried the colors of Mr. LaMontagne 
for the last time. In August he was 
saddled for Mrs. C. O. Iselin and for 
the remainder of that season raced in 
her name. He started only a few times 
the following year and at Saratoga was 
purchased by Robert Strawbridge. 
There will be no more flat racing for 
Chivalrous as Mrs. E. O. Smith of 
Dover, Mass. has bought him from Mr. 
Strawbridge and the good looking chest- 
nut gelding will join the horse show 
ranks this season. He is now at the 
Unionville, Pa. stable of Miss Betty 
Bosley and she will school him and 
show him for Mrs. Smith. —N. L. 


RETURNED CORRESPONDENT 

The Robinson Mcllvaines have 
an excellent job since they took over 
The Archive at Dowingtown, Pa. some 
years ago. Added to her duties at the 
newspaper, Jane MclIlvaine has had 
numerous books published and has 
been appearing on radio and television 
since her return from Russia. She 
and nine other editors were guests of 
the Kremlin. A committee worker 
this year as in past seasons for the 
Whitelands Hunt Hunter Trials, she 
was greeted with statements like, 
“Jane! I saw your picture in Time’’, 
and ‘‘Were the women in Moscow real- 
ly like that?”’ —H. C. 


MIAMI CIRCUIT 

A summer circuit is being introduc- 
ed to Miami. This includes about 10 
shows. Previously it was only the Sun- 
shine Circuit during the winter sea- 
son. Then a Tri-County circuit was in- 
troduced last year which took in dif- 
ferent shows. Now we have a summer 
circuit. This ought to stimulate more 
interest in the summertime. Progress 
is wonderful.—M. W. 


THE JONES FAMILY 

When W. G. ‘Billy’ Jones saddled 
Rustling Oaks to win this year’s Caro- 
lina Cup, one might have said, ‘‘Why 
not? He had the pedigree for it!’’ And 
indeed he has for his mother is one of 
the daughters of ‘‘Mr. Billy’ Garth who 
is famous in the annals of racing as 
has been all the Garth family in Albe- 
marle County, Va. And ‘Miss Bert’’ is 
the greatest lady behind hounds that 


done 


ever lived, I guess! Of course Dr. J. P. 
Jones is an outstanding trainer and has 
been for years while W. Garth saddled 
the Derby winner, Paul Jones, in 1920. 


Billy was a leading rider before he 
started training and before he was in 
his teens, when still a small boy, he 


owned a chunky bay pony, Pep, which 
vanquished all comers in the pony races 
around Virginia. Pep also hunted the 
big Farmington country. 

My favorite story about Billy con- 
cerns a hunter trials which was then 
held on the lovely York estate outside 
of Charlottesville. Billy’s sister, Mary 


Porter (now Mrs. Howard Haffner), 
was showing her hunter mare Lady 
which never missed a hunt or a drag. 


For some reason Lady, (or Lady Bug I 
believe was more correct), practically 
fell over the last fence and was not 
jumping or galloping in her usual fault- 
less form. The next day when Mary 
Porter went to check on the _ horses, 
Lady very proudly exhibited a hand- 
some colt foal which was aptly named 
Joker on the spot! It was a complete 
surprise to the whole Jones family 
except Billy who had taken Lady with 
him to military school the year before. 
Joker subsequently grew up into an- 
other grand hunter and carried Mary 
Porter for many seasons. 
—Sue Randolph 
BROKEN BACK 
Miss Janet I. Hamilburg of Sweet 
Briar College at Sweet Briar, Va., made 
it an afternoon’s outing at the Deep 
Run races and the next day she was 
thrown from her horse and suffered a 
broken back. Laid up in the hospital 
with a most uncomfortable cast, Miss 
Hamilburg’s doctor let the young lady 
travel by ambulance to the annual 
Sweet Briar Invitation Hunter Show. 
On a ring-side stretcher Miss Hamil- 
burg could view events from all sides 
and was particularly pleased when her 


Star Sapphire won the voung hunter 
class with Miss Muriel Ratcliff up. 
N. L. 
SOMETHING NEW 
It is always interesting to see if 
shows keep their same prize list year 
after year or whether they are going 


to be on the look-out for 
new or something different. This year 
the Oaks Hunt Horse Show is making 
a few additions, among them being 
the junior olympic class which is being 
modeled after similar children’s events 
at the Huntingdon Valley Horse Show 


something 
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and the Northern New Jersey Horse 
Show Association. The gentlemen’s 
hunter class is now open and profes- 
sionals, as well as amateurs, will be 
allowed to ride. Last year several 
shows successfully added a green work- 
ing hunter division to their prize list 
and this season that division will also 
be held at the Oaks Hunt Horse Show. 
—N. L. 

DR. GLOVER 
Dr. L. Pellman Glover of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, died on April 22. Dr. 
Glover was Joint-Master, along with 
Daniel P. Lenehan, of the Frankstown 
Hunt, which was established in 19338, 
and took over his duties as Joint-Mas- 
ter with the Pennsylvania pack in 1949. 


VIRGINIA GOLD CUP 
To Prince Dimitri Djordjadze go 
thanks for translating the inscription 
on the Virginia Gold Cup which was 
retired this year by C. M. Greer’s *Ray- 
quick, with D. M. ‘Mike’ Smithwick 
the trainer-rider. Not following the 
literal translation, the meaning of the 
inscription is ‘‘For encouragement of 
amateurs to develop very good horses.”’ 
-what could be more appropriate 


for owners, trainers and riders whose 
reward was not monetary. The 
former Mrs. Frank M. Gould whose 
Ostend won two runnings of the Vir- 


ginia Gold Cup and then Black Sweep’s 
victory gave her the cup, was on hand 


to watch her son, Edwin J. Gould’s 
Ums. Mr. Gould’s white, cherry sash, 
cherry hoops on _ sleeves, cherry cap 


were the colors carried by his mother’s 
horses. 


Oddly enough, while many _ people 
think of timber horses in terms of the 


10, 11 and 12-year-olds, Mr. Greer won 
two legs on the Virginia Gold Cup 
with 5-yvear-olds. Goldun and _ this 
year’s winner were both 5. *Rayquick 
Was suggested by the young trainer- 
rider, ‘‘Mike’’ Smithwick and it was 
on his say-so that the horse was pur- 
Continued on Page 35 


TEELA-WOOKET 


The Horseback Camps 
In the Green Mountains at 
Roxbury, Vermont 


June School of Equitation 
Also Archery and Dance Camp 
June 28 - July 4 


Offers experienced riders and instructors an in- 
tensive course designed to improve their work and 
to measure their abilities against proven stand- 
ards. Riding and instruction in morning and 
afternoon. Lectures in the evening. Open also to 
beginners or advanced riders who want only limit- 
ed instruction combined with a generous amount 
of riding. 








July and August Camps 
For Girls from 6 - 16 


Fight weeks of glorious riding, fun and adventure. 
Reginners mounts, show horses, hunters, jumpers. 
Water sports, archery, golf, tennis. Junior, senior 
and middler camps. Tuition $352 - $440.. No 
extras. 
° e 
Autumn Riding Camp 
Also Archery and Dance Camp 


Sept. 2 - Sept. 13 


For men, women, and young people who enjoy 


riding good horses through beautiful Vermont 
trails. Short rides, long rides with campfire 
lunches, instruction. Swimming, tennis, archery, 


golf, or just plain loafing in beautiful surround- 
ings. Comfortable quarters, excellent meals. 


Moderate Rates 


For complete information write: 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS 
54 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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POLO 


National Sr. Championship To Red Bank 





Trio Defeats 1952 Winner, New York A. C. In 
Deciding Match of Best-of-Three Series 





The Mallet 


Dr. Clarence C. (Buddy) Combs is 
worth all of the 10-goal rating he has 
been given by the Indoor Polo Associa- 
tion of America. In the final program 
of the 1952-53 season at the Squadron 
A Armory on Saturday night, April 25, 
Combs turned in a masterful exhibition 
as he led his Red Bank Polo Club to 
the National Senior championship. 

The Eatontown, N. J., veterinarian, 
riding with Phil Brady, a superb No. 1 
who hit 8 goals for scoring honors, and 
Johnny Pflug, Combs paced Red Bank 
to a smashing 16-5 triumph over the 
New York A. C., 1952 winner, in the 
deciding .match of their best-of-three 
series for the crown. 

Combs, who lost two front teeth— 
the result of an errant mallet—in the 
heated second match a few weeks ago, 
guided his side to an early lead. Out- 
playing the Winged Footers—Walter 
Nicholls, Al Parsells, nine-goaler, and 
Bill Nicholls—all the way, Red Bank 
was never in danger after the opening 
chukker. 

This was one of the most one-sided 
victories in the history of the senior 
tournament. And it was more than a 
personal triumph for Combs, the only 
10-goaler indoors. Two seasons ago he 
paced Red Bank to the senior title. 
Buddy didn’t compete indoors last sea- 
son. Karlier in this campaign, the vola- 
tile veterinarian led Red Bank to the 
National 12-goal championship. 

Red Bank began the match with a 
1-goal allowance, a handicap that was 
definitely unnecessary, as events turned 
out. The team play of the victors was 
excellent. The Red Bank attack was so 
polished that the New York A. C. was 
never able to muster an offensive of 
any consequence. 

True, Combs made only 4 goals, but 
his field generalship and defensive play 
left little to pe desired. Time and again 
Combs raced back from the attack to 
turn the play for his side when the 
Winged Footers threatened. 

With the aid of the 1-goal handicap, 
Red Bank raced to a 5-1 lead when the 
first period ended. At half-time, Combs’ 
side enjoyed an 8-3 bulge. The win- 
ners hit 4 goals in each of the last two 
stanzas. 

At the conclusion of the match, the 
winning team received the handsome 
John R. Townsend Trophy, emblematic 
of the championship. The presentation 
was made by Mrs. Al Parsells, who was 
accompanied into the ring by George 
C. Sherman Jr., president of the Indoor 
Polo Association of America. 

In an exhibition match, Phil Iglehart 
of Westbury, L. I., continued his pre- 
parations for the forthcoming high 
goal outdoor season by leading a Long 
Island trio to a 7-5 win over a Squa- 
dron A side. Iglehart, brother of out- 
door polo’s ten-goal star, Stewart, scor- 
ed 4 goals for Long Island. Walter 
Phillips, a strong back, got 3 tallies. 
Bill Westerlund rode at No. 1 for the 
winners. BOb Ackerman and Fred Zell- 
er each hit 2 goals for Squadron A, 
while George Haas stroked 1. 

With the indoor campaign completed, 
many of the poloists who rode at Squa- 
dron A are now getting set for the out- 
door season at Bostwick Field, Old 


Westibury, L. I., the Meadow Brook 
Club in Westbury and>the Blind Brook 
Polo Club, Purchase,N. Y. One of the 


“stars returning to Long Island polo 


fields this year will be Cecil Smith, 10- 
goal ace from San Antonio, Texas. 
rt) 
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chased. Trained in Maryland and rid- 
den postward over timber for the first 
time in the lightweight race at the Elk- 
ridge-Harford Point-to-Point this year, 
*Rayquick came back a winner. 

Goldun, which gained a leg on the cup 
in 1941, was purchased by Mr. Greer 
10 days before the Raymond Belmont 
Memorial at Middleburg and thus won 
his first outing over timber for his 
new owner. While Goldun’s life span 
ended when he was struck by lightning, 
Houseman, the winner for Mr. Greer 
in 1946, led the life of Riley until old 
age made it necessary to put him 
down. .. .*Rayquick will go on to Rose 
Tree and Adjacent hunts before com- 
pleting his spring season but stable- 
mate, Sunless Sea, which has been un- 
der saddle since last fall, will be turn- 


ed out and will be taken up for the 
fall hunt meetings. Thus far this year, 
the two novice timber horses havé 
started 6 times, have won 3, placed 


twice and finished 4th once. 

Hunt meeting trainers and_ riders 
really get in a lot of leg work. Arthur 
White sprinted to the center of the in- 
field to watch Ums as did Trainer Mor- 
ris H. Dixon, Jr. with Mrs. Dixon and 
Owner James F. McHugh to see Jordan. 
Owner Stanchfield Wright, who join- 
ed the hunt meeting ranks when his 
Furthermore started at Middleburg, 
is training well and pulled up sound 
after Furthermore was 2nd in the Old 
Dominion. 

Mike and Paddy 
double duty now with 


Smithwick have 
their training 
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stable and riding. Paddy held the 
reins on *External Relations during 
the running of The Old Dominion but 
Mike rode steadily from the stewards’ 
stand. The 6-year-old chestnut mare 
was imported last year but this was her 
initial outing for her group of young 
owners who run her under the non de 
course Quartet Stable. ... Also in the 
stand was Gene Weymouth to watch 
his father’s former horse, Furthermore. 


His family had made a sprint from 
Greenville to the airport, leaving at 
10:00 E. S. T., flew to Washington, 


got a U-Drive-It and arrived in time 
for the races. 

There was a flurry around the Dixon, 
Sr. and Dixon, Jr. stables Saturday 
morning. The plane which was to 
bring Morris H. Dixon, Sr., Mrs. Dixon, 
Jr., riders E. Phelps and W. Gallaher 
would not take off because of the wea- 
ther in the Philadelphia area. This 
caused Jockey Phelps to head for the 
wide open road in a hurry with his 
starting point—-New York. He arriv- 
ed at the course just as the horses were 
parading in front of the judges’ stand 
for the first race. The carload from 
Pennsylvania arrived in good time— 
thanks to no daylight savings time in 
Virginia. 

Sidney Culver rode a good race at 
Middleburg to win the Middleburg Cup 
on Mrs. James P. McCormick’s Black 
Fox Run. This pair did not fare so 
well in The Maryland Hunt Cup but 
were on their toes for the Virginia 
Gold Cup. The black gelding did find 
the 4 miles somewhat long but in the 
later stages of the races he ran into 
ditficulty. His rider said later that he 
had never seen a shoe twisted the way 
the one did on Black Fox Run’s front 
hoof. The shoe was sticking out in 
front of the hoof and the little horse 
would go into his jumps, change lead, 
jump and then change lead again. 

Photographers have to be on the 
jump at the races since there is no pos- 
sibility of asking the field to ‘‘take that 


jump once more, please’. Veteran 
cameraman Thomas N. Darling was 
pursuing his normal course when the 


shutter on his camera failed to work. 
Trying unsuccessfully to get it fixed, he 
finally gave up during the brush race. 
Sauntering to the infield to the food 
concession stand, he bought a_pop- 
sickle and gravely chewed away on it 
as the 12 horses raced over the brush 
course. —N. L. 








grandstand with modern rest rooms. 


wooded. '2 mile of river frontage. 
breeding or training horses. 


reason for selling. 


Telephone: 
Wheeling 53 





FOR SALE 
NATIONALLY KNOWN 


ARLINGTON FARMS POLO CLUB 
AT LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Containing 185 Acres 


Located 25 miles north of Chicago; 6 miles west of Lake Michigan. 
Large ventilated horse stable which has 37 stalls; also a club room with large lannon stone 
fireplace; a 24x24 lounge room; ladies’ and gentlemen’s lavatories with showers. 
Owners brick residence with four 16x18 bedrooms and 
4 tile baths; 16 foot heated sleeping porch on second floor; first floor has 24x16 living room 
with picture window and fire place; 17 foot sun porch with 4 picture windows; 36x24 foot 
pine paneled den with studio ceiling and 4 large picture windows and lannon stone fireplace 
with 5 foot opening; 16x16 dining room with picture window; 
kitchen; 912 foot breakfast nook; bedroom and full bath. Full basement with maid’s quarters 
and 1!% bath; laundry room. Also 4 bedroom brick tenant house; 3 car garage. 
Rail and cyclone fences. This is an ideal horse farm for 
Can be shown by appointment. 


L. B. ANDERSEN & CO., INC. 


Exclusive Agent 
Wheeling, Illinois 
OR Chicago Telephone 


4 full sized polo fields. 


A 400 foot 


11x16 Youngstown cabinet 
25 acres 


Owner has moved from state, 


Rogers Park 4-9400 





























LOOK OUT! 
..» EASTERN BREEDERS 


We're Talking About *BEAU GEM 


MEMO: TO ALL EASTERN BREEDERS 


Virginia - Maryland - New Jersey - Pennsylvania 
New York - Massachusetts 


How many FIRST CLASS horses stand east of Kentucky? Under ten, if 
your're reasonably choosey. How many can you get to? What stud fees do 
they charge? If *~*BEAU GEM won't fill here, off he goes to Kentucky... 


*ROYAL GEM’S half-brother will have to head west—in fairness to the 


horse and his owners . .. can you afford to let him go? 


*BEAU GEM’S race record was faultless: stake 


and classic winner from 2 to 6, also track records. 


By *HELIOS (by Hyperion from a *Sir Gallahad III 


mare) leading Australian sire, his bloodlines must appeal. 


SEASONS AVAILABLE FOR 1953 


$1000 Live Foal 


KENTMERE FARM _ Boyce, Virginia 























